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CHAPTER ONE 
TO THE EVE OF PRAGUE 
Q. What is the difference between Chamberlain and Hitler? 
A. Chamberlain often tokes a weekend in the country, 


while Hitler often tekes a country in a weekend. 


--popular Nazi joke 


- 


That the Munich agreement represented a radical departure froin 
treditional Fritish policy is today almost a commonplace. Yet, in a 
sense, the seeds of that change had been long previously pianted. 

To a creat degree, Neville Chamberlain was merely reaping the 
beginning of a bitter harvest that he, and Stanley Baidwin before him, 
EN Un. |t is with part of this harvest that this thez:+. is con- 
cerned, yet the events before the occupation of Czechoslcevakia are 
so vital to any analysis of what followed that a snort review seems 
essential. 


British foreign policy in the inter-war voars has beci called 


rn 


"among the most unsatisfactory in the lone record of the British 


wu 


government.'' A quick glance at the record wouid tend to confirm 
Professor Northedge's comment. Britain has failed to achieve agree- 


ment on disarmement, failed to bring Germany into the European balance 





j - 4 » ' . . . 
F. S. Northedge, The Troubled Giant: Britain Among the Great 
Powers, 1916-1939 (Mew York: Praeger, 1966), p. 617. 
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| of power as a stable SS s and failed to develop any concepts of 
collective security until it was too late for collective security to 
be effective against the dynamism of Nazi Germany. Britain seemed to 
take the path of making adecision and then sitting back to wait for the 
appropriate consequence to ensue in the international system. Too 
often, though, the consequences were anything but appropriate. The 
British government ''seemed to have a curious knack of waiting until 
it hed been maneuvered into humiliating positions from which it was 
forced to extricate itself by decidely clumsy expedients.'! 

Clearly, foreign policy is not a unilateral exercise. Whatever 

the right and wrongs of British foreign policy in Eurone, it should 


not be forgotten that it was played against the ambition (or, in some 


Y 


cases, lack of it) of three major powers -- Germany, France an 
Russia -- and a host of smaller ones, most notably Poland and 
Czechoslovakia. Thus, the traditio"al british policv of a miri?zum of 
interference on the continent consistent with Dritish interest was 

diluted by the web of intrigue and initiative tho various European 

States and successor states sovght to weave. Additionally, with the 
} 


e 3 . * 
advent of the ''lew P:plomacy''," policy-framers could ao !oncor ignore 


en Me iiem es ne oo e I Rs 
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tea lote British Foreign Rolicy since Versailles, 1919- 
1963 (London: Methuen, 1968), p. 194. 


on Aral o, Mine British Foreian 0 
Austen Chamberlain'', in Gordon A. Craig and Fe 
fee Diplomats, 1919-1939 (Princeton: Princet 
pp. 15-48. 
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ix Gilbert, eds, 


ftice from Grey to 
] : 
emu Press, 





| public Beton or domestic considerations. 

So, when Chamberlain arrived at Munich, he was -- given the 
foregoing and the unprepared condition of the British military -- in 
a considerably weaker position than,say, Castlereagh at Vienna in 
1815. The Prime Minister who had accumulated all the power of policy 
making from the Foreign Office could do no more than argue form with 
Hitler. Yet for a time that would appear sufficient. 

At Munich, Neville Chamberlain could well have reflected upon 
his father's words of ^50 years before that, "We have no allies. | 
fear we have no mend France might be counted as partly both, 
Besuch Britain by ihe mid-Thirties was only beginning to trust thc 
French, whom they had long suspected of aspiring to Continental hege- 
mony. Additionally, France was stricken with internal disorders, 
seeming to confirm the English view of that country as in perpetual 
chaos. As late as January of 1939, the English and French wore still 
trying to reconciie themselves, this time on the pages of Foreign 


Mrs.” 


B. Ease ine Lite ol Joseph Chanberiain, Vol 111: Empire 
and World (London: Macmillan, 1934), p. 252. The incident was the 
so-called 'ong-spoon' speech of May 13th, 1898, in which Joseph 
Chamberlain also said, 'We gain all our strength from the confidence 
of the people....You must tell tha people vihat you mean, and where 
you are gcing, if you want them to follow." (lbid.) 


cola Nicolson, 'What Fraace Means to England'' and Andre 
Geraud, ''What England Means to France,'! Foreign Affairs, Vol. 17, 
eet January, 1939), p. 351. 
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[ Britain's hostility to Communism made Russia seem, in 1938, anost! 
desirable ally. The feeling was reciprocated, each suspecting the 
other's interest in any form of collective security to be nothing more 
than a ploy to avoid personal responsibility for deterring German 
aggression. 

Italy tempted Chamberlain. He seemed to have a certain fascina- 
tion with her, especially after the idea of Anglo-German talks broke 
down in the fall of 1937. At that point, Chamberlain turned to the 
idea of Anglo-italian taiks as a means of isolating Germany. Even as 
late as the summer of 1939, Chamberlain considered that peace or at 
least the localisation of war might well denend on Italy. 


| am thinking of making a further proposal to 
Mussolini that he should move for a 12 montns' 


truce to let the temperature cool down...As 
always | regard Rome as the weak end of the 
Axis, and we should always be trying to bend 


fee. 
Yet it would scem that he was under no illusions as to Italy's rank- 
ing as a power. 

By a process of elimination, Germany was in the forefront of 
possibile allies to secure tha European balance of power. Understand- 
ing this heips to explain much of the British government's actions 
in foreign policy, especially towards Hitler. That Chamberlain under- 


estimated Hitler is also today a commonplace, but it seems sate to 


deo camem —— e nn 





Keith G. Feilina, The Life of Neville Chamberlain (London: 
Macmillan, 1946), p. hi3. 
B = 
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| say in this he was in the majority. What Chamberlain sought was an E 


understandirig between the great powers based on the recognition of 
their fceresis./ Securing the interest of the two greatest powers, 
Germany and Britain, would provide the foundation for a European 
settlement and an enduring peace. As a later chapter will show, 
Chamberlain's underestimation of Hitler was not one of stupidity or 
short-sightedness, but rather of an almost blind insistence on ascrile- 
Ing) to Hitler the ambitions that he, Chamberlain, sodearly held. 

By 1938, British foreicn policy had come to mean the views of 
Chamberlain posited against the ambition of Hitler. Not that 
Chamberlain had come to guide British foreign policy by acciuent. fn 
reality he had made no secret of his desires to be at once the Prime 
Minister and Framer cf foreign policy. in a November, 1935 diary 
entry, perhaps eiated by Munich, he wrote: 

In the past, | have often felt a sense of helpless 
exasperation at the way things have been allowed 
to drift in foreign affairs, but now | am in a 
position to keep them on the move, and white | 
am P.M., 91 don't mean to go to sieep. 
In his desire to control foreign policy he was not particularly in-~ 


novative. The shift in policy making from Whitehall to Number 10 


Downing had begun with Lloyd George and the advent of the "New 





l Northedge, Troubled Giant, p. 481. 


Feiling, Chamberlain, p. 387. 





| Diplomacy. Chamberlain, with a mandate and complete control of his | 
party, merely accelerated the shift and wade it nearly complete. The 
consequence was a British diplomacy that "came to be characterized by 


dangerous defects of coordination as weii as a high degree cf amateaur- 


2 


* 


Diplomacy being 


-— 


ishness, imprecision, ana feckless opportunity." 
the vehicle of foreign policy, it takes littie to assume that the 
formulation of policy must have been in about the same stage of dis- 
repair. 

Within a year of becoming Prime Minister, Chamberlain had aimost 
complete control of major foreign policy formulation. He had sur- 


rounded himself with like-minded advisors -e Hoare, Halifax, T" in on 


to hrs wishes. Although Feiiing held that "any notion that he 
WAnj aimed at capturing one key position after another [in 

A 3“ e E * PT eae . . ce * ' D 

EN sion Office] is baseless, mae hard o lock at the record 
and think otherwise. By the time of Anschluss, Chamberlain supporters 
vere in all important decision-making areas and in key embassies. 

More importantly, tha opposition was not only out of cabinet, but 
almost out of earshot. Eden was on a back bench, Churchiii ioud 


enough but unliked and Vansittart in a mostly ceremonial foreign 


office job. 





ae Tine Eebinschitoneron Offgce, p. 17. 


Breitling, Dnamberlohn, p- 327. 
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[^ Yet if Chamberlain could dislodge personalities, he hed to face | 
higher realities in attempting to change the direction of foreign 
Policy. Tradition had dictated that Britain's search for security. -- 
the aim of any foreign policy-- could be niost successful in attempt- 
ing to seek equilibrium in Europe at the least cost to British inter- 
ests. After World War |, the British sought to revive, knowingly 
or unknowingly, the Concert of Europe. 

E rswn Felt meat by encouraging the powers to accept a status 
BES suitably modified to remove the worst errors of the peace treaties 
several goals could be gained. First among these, the powers could 
Ayora turning Europe into arned, dividoc camps. This dune, 3s vigorous 
effort to achieve the disarmament essential to economic recovery could 
be madg. Finally, acceptance of a status quo would allow Britain the 
freedom to again concentrate on her Empire. 

In taking this course, Britain was acting in a tradition anchored 


de 
f 


in the Congress of Vienna and beyond. In 18!5, Castlereagh had believed 


British security could best be obtained in both general and specific 


terms. "In general, ne [Castlereagh] believed in a system of a 'just 


DM 


equilibrium! or balance of power upon the Continent, and it is thi 
belief which explains the immense efforts he devoted to the settle- 


ment of the Polish and Italian problems, neither of which could be 





E hedge, Troubled Giant, p. 396. 





ive 
Meer ibe as a direct British interest.’! | 


By the early 20th century, traditional British foreign policy 
could best be summed up in the words of Sir Eyre Crowe. At the begin- 
ning of the New Ycer in 1907, Crowe wrote: 


The equilibrium established...is technically known 
as the balance of power, end it has become almost a 
historical truism to id®atify England's secular 
policy with the maintenance of this balance by 
throwing their weight now in this scele and none in 
that, but ever on the side opposcd to tne political 
dWetatorshipwmeft «he stromgest state or group at a 
ac ctime.!3 


Hitler of course, could oniy gain by appeasement. He had upset 
traditional British policy so far in two distinct ways. First, he wes 
unwilling to accept partnership in a stable European Concert. This 


was so because his easy successes in striking off the restrictions 


J. 


te 
4 


the German lower middle and farm classes. The mass of public opinion 


being either for or -- as important -- not against his policies, he 


© A A A A A A AA 


NO 


“Harold Nicolson, The Congress of Vienna (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace, 1956), p. 205. Poland would still ke a problem for Chamberlain. 
Castlereagh would no doubt have been shocked to hear Czechoslovakia 
described as: ''...a faraway country [with}| people of whom we know 
mothing.'' (Feiling, Chamberleir, p. 372). 

As quoted in Frank Ashton-Gwatkin, The British Foreian 


13 


Service (Syracuse: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1950), p. 83. 


E 
B Holborn, The Politicel Collapse of Europe (New York: 
Knopf, 1953), p. 147. 


L 


z 





| could act with more latitude than a British Prime Minister. 
Second, in the reaction of the other two leading powers -- 
France and Italy -- Britain found herself between two equally unaccept- 
able policies. On the ore hand, Britain could have placed herself 
MW ..alongstde France and Italy in resistance to the German revival; 
this would have meant acceptance of 'partisl alliances! almost 


= Indeed, by coing so 


unanimously condemned by British op!nion.'' 
British policy would have been in conflict with the idea of the mutual 


reconciliation of the Greet Powers. On the other hand, Britain could 


attempt to satisfy Hitler with timely concessions in hopes of one day 


ESting him and coercing him to accept his place in the British 
concept of the Eurcpean Concert. It was this seemingly u:ccoptable 


policy thai became the framework of eppcasement. Once impiccaonted Dy 
the Chamberiain government, 'there was hardly a point short of total 
e s . = ! , ^ ° 10 
humiliation towards which this course led. 
Thus, when Chamberlain took office, he inherited a lonag-practicec, 
traditional British foreign policy of a minimum interference on the 
Continent linked with the desire to maintain a just equilibrium. But 


feminnerited it at a time when Hitler's actions or threats vere call- 


ing this policy into question. Chamberlain had the political power 


E o hedge, Troubled Giant, p. 396. 


ER 
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| and Skill to move in a new directicn in foreign policy and chose to do | 
so. But until Munich he did not abandon the traditional policy. In- 
deed a case could be made that appeasement was an attempt to continue 
a traditicnral policy that had confronted a most untraditional opponert 
in Hitler. 
it was not Chamberlain who invented appeasement. Friand had some 


17 


years before coined it as something possiblz and desirable. Given 
the mood of the Thirties in which the bulk of educated opinion felt 
that war was an ultimate evil whose avoidance was worth any price, 
appeasement seemed logical and justifiable. Chamberlain was the most 
dedicated practitioner of anpeasemeit and as such is most identified 
with its failing. But it must be remeirberec that, until shortly after 
meu he vias reading public opinion only ice correctly, es vould 
have any politician of his acumen. His miscalculation was not in 
espcusing appeasement but in clinging to it in spite of over:mnelming 
evidence that it was not accomplishing the purpose he had in E 
Indeed if one is to believe most accounts -- including Mr. Taylor's 


19 


-- appeasement was a reasonable and sane policy. To Chamberlain, 


17 


Raymond Sontag, A Broken World, Vol. 19 of The Rise of Modern 
Europe, ed. by William Langer (New York: Harpers, 1971), p. 314. 








lien R. Rock, Neville Chamberlain (New York: Twayre, 
eos), p. 212. 


| Ea : 
Jn. de P. Vavior, Ihe Oria ns of World War Two (Mew York: 


Atheneum, 1961), p. 135. Also Rock, Chamberlain, p. 115 and 
| Northedge, Giant, p. 481. 





In 
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| appeasenent meant -- if one can evoke a precise definition -- the 
making of timely concessions to disgruntled powers in a hope that 
concessions would conciliate, calri and restore order. International 
tension could be reduced by a methodical removal of the principal 
causes of friction emong nations; On paper it was an eniinently 
workable idea; in reality it could not be challenged until it failed. 
Bind it was not until the aftermath ot? Munich that it became somewhat 
obvious that it was failing. Then and only then could opposition to 


appeasement coalesce. 


To Chamberlain's credit, he put an enn to Baldwin's sceptical, 
Easy-doinjy policy of drift. Ha set out to implement his policies in 
a dynamic and forthright manner. In the words of Raymond Soniag, "He 


moved without doubt or hesitaticn. Opposition at home he treated with 
impatience which quickly changed to contempt, whether the opposition 
came from the Labor Party, from dissidents in his own party, like 

: nz 
Churchill, or from the Foreign Office. 

The opposition, on the other hand, suffered from lack of cohesive- 
ness or organization. More important, it lacked factual evidence to 


prove the failure of Chamberlain's policy of appeasement. In brief, 


Crock, (hembertain, p. 115. 


em re ee Re 





E 


luti appeasement hadn't been tested, it also had not failed and the 
probabilities of its success or failure resied in a largely unpredict- 
abie future. Thus the opposition to appeasement was only in principle, 
a weak argument given Chamberlain's popularity and tight rein of party 
and Foreign Office, William Rock points out that a section of the 
British press opinion was consistently sceptical of Chamberlain's 
foreign policies, but the papers cited are those that were of lesser 
importance, regional press and the M In the final anelysis, 
opposition to appeasement to late 1938 was scattered and ineffectual 
with the majority of Englishmen preferring almost anything to war. 
William Rock's arguments that opposition wos more impertant thar pre- 
viously realized seem to go to ground on his inability to cite proof 
of the e*f-.. ts oft the opposition on Chamberiain. That Prague changed 
policy a: vindicated the opposition is one thing, but the changes 
in British foreign policy came as a result, in this instance, of 


J 


external rather than internal pressures. 


Aita R. Rock, Appeasement_on Trial ([Hamden, Conn.]: 


Archon Books, 1966), pp. 155-3. 


E t, Appeasement, p. IX. For a thorough siuay of Conservative 
Opposition to Appeasement, see Neville Thomason, The Anti-Appeasers 
(Oxford: Clarendon, 1971). Mr. Thompson calls Conservative discontent 
"sporadic -nd discontinuous! and nade up of "individual critics and 
small ciidsies, but no cohesive group.'' This hardly provided the 
framework to force change upon th: politically secure Chamberlain. 

And it was the Conservative Opposition that was the closest to the 
Prime Minister. 


b N 





[ In 1938 Chamberlain's foreign policy moved from theory to E, 
practice. The resignation of Anthony Eden and Anschluss marked the 
first half of the year. These two events were played out, almost 
simultaneously, against the backdrop of steadiiy deteriorating German- 
Czech relations in regard to the Sudeten question. 


Whether or not Chamberlain was bent on removing Eden is a still 


ee ae . 
unresolved question. IT one accepts the idea that ''as early as 


meer Chamberlain] seems to heve reachzd a decision to secure for 
himself a dominant position in the formulation of British policy," 
then the eventual removal of Eden would seen almost inevitable. Yet 
it appears thet Chamberlain wes aware of Eden's popularity und, 2e» a 
EU politician, the former would not have driven him out or tha 


government on a trivial issue. Also, tne two men were closer on most 


m m ee 


24 


That Chambertain actively sought to force Eden's resignation 
iS discussed in Rock, Appeasenent, p. 20 and Margaret George, The 
Dd Vision: British Foreign Policy 1933-1939 (Pittsburgh: Univ. 


of Pittsburgh Press, 1965), p. 176. Thompson, The Anti-Appeasers, 
p. 140 and Northedge, Giant, p. A88, feel the issue was forced on 
E ides. Feiling, Chamberiain, sheds little light on the question. 
Thompson has a lucid chapter in Anti-Appeasers that skillfuliy probes 


the differences between Chamberlain and Eden (pp. 134-155). 


Dr 
Z ; 5 
"Marion L. Kenney, "The Rcle of the House of Commons in 


Ai ish Rereion Policy during the 1937-1938 Session.'!, in Norton 
Downs,ed., Essays in Ho | Honor of Coryers Read Read (Chicago: Univ. of 
ass Press, 1953), p. 138. Kenney also takes the line that 
Chamberlain sought to exclude the House of Commons from debating 
Foreign Policy questions as part of his policy to concentrate 
Foreign Policy formulation in his own hands. 


E al 
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lissues than later events would have us believe. But conjecture aside, 
the fact that remeins is that at the first real test of Chamberlain's 
policy, the Anschluss, effective opposition no longer existed within 
the governament. Eden had gone, the split forced on both sides rather 
| a» | 26 | 
than developed as part of a Chamberiain master plan, and Chamberlain 
now had a totally free hand in the execution of his policies. 
Eden even refrained from attacking Chamberlein's policies in 
his resignation speech. In part this was due to the confidential 
E ; TN mee | ; 
nature ^f he question over which the two men split and in part it 
Was dus f. arty loyalty. Too, it might have been in his mind that 
his resignation might bring a government collapse and his own call 
to the Prime Ministry. In that case he would not have cooken out 
for fear or losing his place in the dqueua. Whatever the c. 32, his 
Parliament speech on the 21st of Apri!, 1938, was a whimper rather 


than the expected bang. In the words of Harold Nicolson, it was, 


< 


too restrained in parts and then too unrestrained. Either he shoulda 
have confined himself to the distressed colleague point-of-view or 


launched into an appeal fer decency ‚in foreign policy. Hs fell 


between two E cure 
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BT onoson; Anti-Appeasers, p. 1540. 
sek, Appeasement, p. 22-31 offers a good synposis. 


se Mice Oise, Harold Nicolsons) Diaries and Letters, 
1930-1939 (New York: Atheneum, 1966), pp. 324-5. 


E 





Although Eden did not start a back-bench revolt, he at least 
opened the way for more criticism of appeasement in Commons. By and 
Warde, though, the average Conservative M.P. was less concerned about 
the principles at stake than about the possibility of losing tleir 
seats in the possible election that the cabinet crisis had momentarily 
posed. The majority obeyed instructions to raliy behird the govern- 
ment and so, once again, the Whips office, and a touch of apathy 

20 
prevailed.^" 

Hard on the heels of Eden's resignation cane Anschluss. Hitler 
had rightly guessed that the omers were favorable for Germany's move 
A Austria. Many Britons, suffering an excess of conscience 
over the inequities of Versailles, thought the Austro-Gerran union 
not only logical but moral. In the mid-thirties, Austria's external 
protectors had faded away and the most she could ccunt on viere 
British, French, Hungarian and Italian agreements to consult if her 
integrity was a Ense Austrians themselves had not overcome 


the ambivalence of being both German and Austrian. 


Te IA ADO 2 DAD: DAA A A A E A 


29 


Bock, Appeasement, pp. 3/77- 


Christopher Thorne, The Approach of War, 1938-39 (New York: 
Martins Press, 1968), p. 37. 





r The struggle and events surrounding Anschluss are ably record- 
E! Over the night of March 11-12, 1938, the first coup d'etat bv 
telephone was accomplished, with Goering orchestrating events from 
Berlin. The British reaction was a protest note, "His Majesty's 
Government feel bound to register protest in the strongest terms 
Bezinst such use of coercion, backed by force, against an independent 
State, in order to create a situation incompatible with its national 
Merendence."'?" Thin gruel indeed, end doubly so when one censiders 
that wiihin hours of the 9 a.m. dispatch of the protest, Ribbentrop 
was the guest of honor at a luncheon at the Priine Minister's Downing 
St. residence. 

British reaction seemed as improvised as the Anschluss. At 
first, the Eritish government cast around for explanation. Sramberlein 
wrote, "it is tragic to think that very possibly this mig'it have been 


prevented if [| had had Halifax at the Foreign Office instead of Anthony 


mn — à" 


31 | E i 
To cite but a few sources: Survey of International Af 
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1938, Vol l, pp. 179-256; Northedge, Troublea Giant, pp. #6996 


Rock, Appeasement, pp. 46-65 and Chamberlain, pp. 129-32; Medlicott, 
MASA For. Pol., pp. 173-7 es well as P. A. Reynolds, British 


meeeran Policy in th» Inter-Var Years (London: Longmans, 1954), 
Dp. 130-5). 





Ae reat Biarlaın, Foreign Office, Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, Third Series, Vol 1, no. 39, 12 March 1938. (Hereinafter 
referred to as D.B.F.P. with document number and date, as all 
quotations are from Third Series). 








5s 


lat the tine | wrote Gv rlettiar to Mussolint.” Later, speaking in | 


Parliament, he refuted statements that britain had given her assent 


to Germany to absorb Austria into the Reich.  (Thcugh he did not 


3h 


speculate on the effects of Britain's lack of opposition). 


Chamberlain admitted that Anschluss caused ''a damaging effect upon 


99 


general confidence in Europe." But he went on to sey that one must 


face facts and: 

pushed tscp.is...that nothing cou im have 

arrested this action by Germany unless we 

and others with us had been prep.red to use 

force to prevent ¡t.30 
Chamberlain closed by saying that the government had decided cn a 
fresh review of defense policy. But the hour was late and the 
Vacillations of British policy-makers only encouraged Hitic:. The 


Chancellor had dropped the first shoe and now the world awaited the 
i 


other. 


— eam Se nn o 


33 


Feiling, Chemberlain, p. 352. 


Y Eee 

3 Great Britain, Parliament, Parliamentary Debates (House of 
Commons), 5th ser., Vol. 333, col. 51. (Hereinafter referred to as 
Parl. Debates with volume and column numbers). 


??Parl. Debates, Vol. 333, col. 52. 


36 


Ibid. 
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f British reaction, at first noisy, Quickly dean Except = 
among the Parliamentary Opposition and some sections of the press, 
most could somehow find refuge in Neurath's statement that the, ''... 
form of relations between the Reich and Austria can only be regarded 
as an internal affair of the German people which is no concern of the 
Third RS 
in Austria destroyed what was left of British intentions towards 
firmness. 

The press was more antagonistic, both towards Germany and 
Chamberlain's foreign policy. The normalivy pro-government Sundev Times 
questioned government policy and suggested, of all things, the 
possibility of m... to collective ene If one is to believe 
Rock's analysis, there was a widespread press groundswell ior a 
return to collective security, together with suggestions that the 
government should support Czechoslovakia against future German aggres- 
sion. 

Yet, for all the commotion, for all the debate in Parliament, 


the question of Anschluss was soon overtaken by events in the Sudeten 


region of Czechoslovakia; the second shoe was ebout to drop. In the 


Rock, Appeasement, pp. 49-58. 


M rr, Year, 200.56, 12 March 1938. 
39h s quoted in Rock, Appeasement, p. 50. 


Bi oci, Appeasement, pp. 56-7. 





| face of new fears, it became easier to rationalize away the absorption | 
of Austria into Greater Germany. Winston Churchill accurately 
captured the tenor of British opinion when, speaking in Commons on 
meee ith of March, he said: 
My right hon Friend the Prime Minister wil] 
perhaps repeat what he said a few weeks ago 
that the tension in Europe is greatly re- 
laxed. The Times will write a lcading 
articie to say how silly those people 
look on the morrow of the Austrian incorporation 
who raised a clamour for exceptional action 
in foreign poiicy and home defense end how 
wise the government were not to let them- 
selves be carried away by this vassing 
incident." 
But. as Hitler became more self-confident, ''statesmen elsewhere 
began to coubt [his] good faith. Even those who still hoped to appease 
him began to think also of iesistance. fhe uneasy balance iilted, 
"€ N 2 
though only slightly, away from peace and towards war. 
In the days that followed Anschluss and Eden's exit, appeasement 
became the leading edce of British forcign policy. In Central Europe, 
Germany continued to menace Czechoslovakia. Throughout the uncertain 


spring of 1938, the steady escalation of the Sudeten problem brought 


Britain closer to war while dimming hopes of reconstructing a just 


MPS. néfates, Vol. 333, col. 148%. 


E vor, Origins of WW 11, pp. 159-50. 
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| equilibrium in Europe. The descent to Munich and Prague had begun. 
Goering gave fulsome assurances to all w:o would liste?» that 

Germany desired nothing more than to improve relations with 
ENLLuais. ^ in spite of this, it seemed almost patenils 
obvious that the now nearly-encircled successor state was next on 
the list of Nazi aggression. On the 15th of March, tne British 
chargé at Prague, Mr. Newton, saw Germany!s ''next item on their 
program' to be Czechoslovakia. Although it appears his persona! 
sympathies were with the Czechs, the charge felt that due to 
Czechoslovakia's geographical position, her history and the racial 
G@ivisions, her present policical situaétion apneared untenpble and 


foreeritain, "it would be no kindness in the tong run to cry to 


*. . . . H E ) e 
memati: her in it." ? He went on to say that if changes were to be 


made in Czechoslovakia, they should be done while favorable conditions 


obtained. 


A E e Soe a Rs i ee A em 


3n addition to those sources menticred in footnote 31, the 
following are of interest in tracing the events surrounding 
Berchtesgaden/Godesburg/Munich: Wheeler-Benrnet, Munich: Pro:ooue to 
Tragedy; Survey of International Affairs, 1938, Vol 2 and Ferling, 
Chamberlain, pp. 347.382. 

hl ß | 
pu Voir, no. 63, 12 March. 1938. Goring, with his 
usual pompousness, had assured tte Czech minisier in Berlin oy seying, 
"Ich gebe Ihnen mein Ehrenwort'' (1 give my word of honor), a state- 
ment that could well be in the running for bankrupt promise of the 


Century. 


Ee, Vale l1, no. 97, 15 March 1939. 
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J Chamberlain had, as early as Novemb.r of 1937, thought a good (d 
way to bargain with the Germans was to say: "''...give us satisfactory 
assurances that you won't use force to deal with the Austrians and 
Czechoslovekians and we will give you similar assurances thet we won't 
use force to prevent the changes you want, if you can get them by 

L6 | 

peaceful means." By early March, 1938, Chamberlain had abandoned 
any ideas of giving ouarantees to Czechoslovekia, or for that matter, 
the French in connection with any obligations to the Czechs. 

In mid-May, British policy could be summarized as seeking to 
preserve peace by restraining France and Czechoslovakia, ignoring 
Russia and acconmodeting ae Chamberlain continued to view 
the problem as one of Sudeten demands, while for Hitler the Sudetun- 
land was merely a talking point. For the Führer the real vin wes 10 
crush Czechoslovakia and gain control of her resources and strategic 
position. Still it would be unfair to say that Chamberlein did not 
recognize the ramifications of the Sudeten question. Theat he chose mo- 
mentarily to ignore them was due in great part to a renewal of intcrest 


in the Mediterranean. His attention was drawn back to Central Europe 





M ung, Chamberlain, p. 333. A diary entry of 25 November 


h 

A ibid. 9 D. 348, 
48 

Charles L. Mowat, Britain Between the Wars (Chicago: 
END OPSity of Chicago Press, 1955), p. 605. 
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| only as the Anglo-lialian talks and debates over Britain's role in the ] 
: E. 9 
Spanish Civil War wound down. 
Ehe did "urn to the Czech question, it seems apparent that 
he felt appeasement to be a still untested idea. Czechoslovakia 
offered an ideal testing ground, especially as his attitude finally 
came to rest on a belief that the stakes im Czechoslovakia were not 
sufficiently high to warrant the horrors of var. The Newton telegram 
referred to above offered an openina towards a view that war for the 
sake of something that was unviabic in peace was foolish and futile. 
In an off-the-record press interview in early April, Chamberlain came 
femme logical conclusion of his reasoning: Britain would nol figh: 
ug 
for Czechoslovakia. 
MES. E | e dE Uoc in. 
WS May crisis offered proof of this. Halifex began by tering 
a strong line towards the threat of aNazi coup in Czechoslovakia. He 


Pema Ribbentrop ''...not to count upon this country being able to 


Stand aside if from any precipitate action there should start a 


ee eet me 0 coc a e 


he 
Bock, Chamberlain, pp. 133-7. 


he May crisis began on May 19th, 1938, when reports of 
German troop movements, followed by a border incident in which tuo 
Sudeten Germans were shot, aroused fears of a putsch in Czechoslovakia. 
The Czech government ordered a partial mobilization. For a brief 
moment, it appeared tnat Britain, France and Russia were ready to 
act to protect Czechoslovakia. 


EUN ver. 1, no. 264, 22 May 1938. 
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The Foreign Secretary's action caught both Hitler and Chamberlain 
Eupsprise. Hitler backed down. But in the long run this was so 
much the worse for the Czechs. Operation Green was summarily redrafted 
to include a statement vowing Hitler's ''...unalterable intention to 
smash Czechoslovaxia by military action in the near future. 9? 
Chamberlain, too, backed down from Halifax's statement, persisting in 
his belief that eppcasement would setiate Hitler in the long run. In 
abandoning the idea of a guarantee to Czechoslovakia, Chamberlain 
sought an alternative. Nevii Henderson, from Berlin, thought that, 
"Prevention is better than cure and | honestly believe thet the 


ch 
moment has come for Prague to get a real twist of the scıe .." 


Within a few days, the twisting was begun. halifax wich 
Chamberlain's approval flcated the idea of sending a British observer 
into the Sudeteniand to report directly on the situation. Almost 
simultaneously, Hitier was meeting with his advisors in Munich, where 


22 


a decision to avoid a coup was made. As the threat seemed to fade, 


the united front that had risen against Germany rapidly dissi pated. 





ewe me ee 


oc, Chamberlain, p. 120. 


Ene, Approach of War, p. 63. 


l 
BER C. vol.seno. 512, 18 July 1938. 


SA Ticott, BO. 5193. 
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[The net result was confirmation of Czechoslovakia!s isolation. | 
In the final analysis, it is, as J. V. Wheeler-Pcnnet points 
out, of secondary importance as to whether the Germans actually 
intended to invade Czechoslovakia or not. The point is that the 
E 
rest of Europe belicved that the Nazis harboured such intentions.” 
British reaction had been for once, nearly unequivocal and, to the 
outside observer, it could appear that the anti-Nazi forces might 
have begun to lay the bases for a, '...rudimentary and emergercy form 
= Ye RR. 
of collective security." As with all other Briiish initiatives, 
this firm line towards Germany quickly dissipated in the face of 
Chameeriain's continued advocacy of appeasenznt. És | "Ja seen, 
he settled for the sending cf a mediator when bilatera  2zech-Sudeten 
talks cclicpsec in mid~July without resolving what was clearly an 
explosive situation. At this point the Sudeten question again 
emerged from being an internal Czech problem into the question of 
wider European politics. 
The announcement of the Runciman mission was made to Commons 


during the last debate on foreign policy in tne session. October 3, 


8 i 
1938. Lord Runciman was to be a mediator, who would try to acquaint 





en W. Wheeler-Bennett, Munich: Prologue to Tragedy (New 
York: Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 1948), p. 60. 
57 


‘Manchester Cuardian, 27 May 1938, as quoted in George, The 


Warped Vision, p. 187. 


?S9Parl. Debates, Mol saowceol. 2957. 
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himself Miel the Facts and th@fviews of both sides afe to, ''... 

; : 59 

perheps later on...make some proposais...which will help them.''” 
Chamberlain envisioned no solutions from the Runciman mission, 


but rather hoped that it would result in informing public opinion 


smdMhopefully making seeminjly intractable issues less so. lt was 


not a high goal to say the least. Yet in the solution of the Czech 


problem lay the future of appeasemont: 

If only we could find some peaceful solution of 

this Czechoslovakia question, | should myself 

feel that the way was open again for a further 

effort for a general appeasement --an appease- 

ment which cannot be obtained urtil we can be 

satisfied that no major cause of difference 

or dispute remains unsettled, 60 
In the end, even the modest goal of the Runciman mission v.» not to 
chieved. Four settlement plans gzinea tour rojections. By the 
end < t, Runciman was discouraged ana,et the same time, aware 

5 , Sod A 6] 4 a a = 

of the ürı it towards war. The Czechs would give up to the point 
that they felt their national security and integrity were threatened, 
while this appeared to be the point where tre Sudeten Germans wished 
Agrcund, the Runciman mission marked time until 


to begin bargaining. 


"pari. Debates, Vol. 338, col. 2958. 


Er MENTES Vol, 330, col. 2959. 
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Eos. 9? 

Ks tle crisis deepened, Chamberlain found his foreign policy 
repeatedly called into question by the press and the Opposition. 
Public opinion seemed to move against surrender. On the other hand, 
Chamberlain had long been aware of British military deficiencies. 
While some improvements in rearmainent had been made, they were modest 
ones. Chamberlain still relied on the opinion given by the Chiefs 
of Staff in the Spring that var with Germany over Czechoslovokia 
must be avoided at all costs unti! rearmamont had gotien further alonc. 

the stage vas set for the last attempts, this time by 
persouei diplonacy, to appease Nazi dynamism. Chamberlain had thought 
Of an expedient ''so unconventional and daring that it rather took 
Halifax's breath > He would see Hitler face to face. 

Chamberlain's three September journeys to see Hitler mark the 

high-water of appeasement. Numerous accounts, for and against, good 


64 ETENI 
and bad, are available. |t remains here to touch et the highlights 


in an attempt to show how Chamberlain clung to appeasement in the 


"me Rm p e ign m a RR Ro 0 el 


Ec Chamberlain, pp. 140-42. See also Medlicott, British 
For. Pol., pp. 185-5. 
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core ere te sources include: Wheeler-Bennet, Munich: 
Proloque to Tragedy; R.G.D. Laffan, The Crisis over Czechoslovakia 
in Survey of Internaticnal Affairs, 1938, Vol Il; Martin Gi!òert and 


Richard Gott, The Appeasers (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, 1963); Keith 
Eubank, Munich (Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1963) and Thorne, 
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| The Approach of War. 


Feiling, Chamberlain, p. 357. 
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| coalesced during the Munich NEL, of 1938-39. 

Reading the Foreign Oífice dispatches that cover the period of 
September the 13th and l/4th, it is difficult not to become infected 
With optimism. Only in Paris was there some displeasure: M. Daladier 
had hoped for conversations ''a trois'', claiming that it had been 
Suggested to him several times to meet with Hitler but that he had 
always refused as he had felt a British representative should be 
Mesent.°° In spite of French absence, from all reports ine meeting 
with Hitler at Berchtesgaden was friendly and more successful than 
either had B os Chamberlain was accompanied by Sir Horace 
Wilsos and not by any Foreign Office representativos. The meeting 

asted about three hours. As it deveioped, Cnamberiauin found himself, 
Knowingly or otherwise, cast as the representative of cre sovereign 
power negotiating ihe fate of another sovereign power. After listen- 
ing to a long monologue by Hitler, (and neting that the Charcellor 
did not exhibit any traces of insanity), Chamberlain sought to draw 
Hitler out on the Sudeten question: 
So | said, ‘Hold on a minute; there is one point 


on which | want to be clear...you say that the 
three million Sudeten Germans must be included 


A A ee et 
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BUE. Vah. 2, no.883, Mk September 1938. 


Missio, Origins of WV Il, p. 175. 
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u in the Reich; would you be satisfied with that 
. . E 
and is there nothing more that you want! , 67 


Hitler responded that all he wanted were Sudeten Germans and 
thet he had no desire to dismember the Czech nation. He said that 
if the British were prepared to accept the idea of Sudeten self- 
determination, Hitler was prepared to talk. Chamberlain, by his own 
recollection ''...dicn't care two hoots whether the Sudetens were in 
; 
the Reich or out of it, but i saw immense practice! difficulties 
ine E scite. 09 

The meeting completed, Chamberlain hvrried back to London and 
De ‘lled the Cabinet together. He sought their approval as 
wall es that of Lord Runciman and the French to a plan fo; „weten 
secession. As to the Czechs, they hadn't been consulted yet, so why 
spoil a perfect record? The Cabinet and Runciman yielded easily, 
Ore French: less so, but in the long run, no less definitely. The 
advice given to the Czechs was to evoid a plebiscite, but to cede 
those ~ =s containing 50 per cent or more German population. But on 
the British side a remarkable concession was made: Britain cgreed to 


join in a guarantee of what remained of Czechoslovakia after the 


i 6 . 
meeescsion of the Sudeten areas. 2 Wires. action marked the first 





675 B.F.P., Vol. 2, no. 895, 15 September 1938. 


Ns. Chamberlain, p. 367. 


695 B.F.P., Vol. 2, no. 937, 19 September 1938. 





| reversal of Britain's consistent refusal to be committed in Centrai d 
ana Eastern Europe. In the liaht of events the following spring, ii 
taxes on considerable significence. The action was not devoid of 
irony: having failed to assist Czechoslovakia when she was a formidable 
ally, Britain now sought to guarantee her when she was a helpless 
nation. 

i The Czechs, for their part, questioned the Russians and the 

French as to whether they would honor their pledges. The Russians 
en | eR ES : 

replied ir the affirmative on the 20th. During the same evening, 

- : T 

the Czech government refused the Anglo~Frerch proposals. [hey felt 

the proposal would not realize the object of peace. They furthor 
objected to not having been consulted and stated that Cze hnoslovakia 
12 
IO Le mutilacted in every respeci.!" 
Within the hour, though, another cable arrived from Mr. Newton, 


the minister at Prague, that the Czech reply should not be regarded 


as final. Newton felt that, "If | can deliver a kind of ultimatum 


Mum nn mamas ooo mos de en em 


0 A 
/ Thorne, Approach of War, p. 75. Russian assurances, operative 
only after the French acted, were never pui to the test. 


Come 





70.B.F.P., Vol. 2, no. 979, 20 September 1938. 


725 B.F.P., Vol. 2, no. 978, 20 September 1938. The reply went 
on to say that the duestion of frontiers could not be decided without 
Parliamentary consultationand that the Anglo-French proposal would 
not, in reality, solve the minority problem while it would rost 
certainly destroy the balance of power. 
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[to President Bames, he and his Government will fselwable to bow to E 


- 


iae majeure." 





In view of l'ewton's dispatch (and a similar exchange between the 
French ambassador and his government), an Anglo-French demarche was 
made to President Benes at 2 a.m. on Septenoer 21st. Both embassadors 
urged Benes to reconsider the Anglo-French proposals. Benes at first 
demurred, but gradually it seemed to sink in on him that he was 
receiving an ultimatum. He said as much to the Ambassadors, who 
replied thet it was an ultimatum in the sci.se ''that it represented 
final advice of our government(s) and in their view the last possibte 
moment for acceptance of their advice, if this country was lo be 


7^ 


ed! 


At mid-day on the 21st, thc Czech government acceptcu, uncondi- 
tionailv, “ce Anglo-French proposals. Chamberlain then went to 


Godes k. , -o again consult with Hitler. Chamberlain had gained Hitler's 


" 
objective for him yet found to his utter surprise that the ante had 
been uppec. Hitler now demanded the immediate occupation of the 


Sudeten regions by German troops, an act that would cleariy lead to 


hostilities and bring the Franco-Czech alliance into force, leading 





Er». Vol. 2, no. 9741, 20 September 1938. 


7^ B. F.P., Vol. 2, no. 10607, 21 September 1938. 
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Ed 


p a European war. ^? Hitler had been deprived of a military victory 


and his disappointment was obvicus. In the conversetions with 


76 


Meemoet lain, the Chancellor vented his picue in a variety of ways. 


After the usual exchange of niceties, Hitler proceeded to lead 


J. 


Chameerlain down the primrose path. Hitler pictured 120,000 refugea: 
had the opposition of the English to Germany's vital intercsts. 
Chamberlain countered with worries about public opinion. At this 


point, Ribbentrop;who had been handed a message, ''...announced in a 


wil 


porter tous tone that M. Benes had ordered general mobilizatia:. 
Hatillo: Bat im that event things were settled. Briefly display- 


EE ucsr. Chamberlain asked who had mobilized first? After hearing 


Hitler say Czechoslovakia, Chamberlain retorted thet Germ. had 


psbuzed first. ‘Hitler replied that wnen mobilization we ordered... 


Mr. Chamberlain would see the difference between the peace and war 


75 


that Hitler's actions were merely to buy time. He feels that 

hitler saw Czechoslovakia breaking to pieces. When that happened, 
Germany could then play a role as a peacemaker, rather than being 
the creator of a new order. (Oricins of Ww Il, p- 179). In view of 
the multitude of Foreian Office dispatches detailing German military 
preparations against Czechoslovakia, Taylor seems to nave flown in 
tne face of reality. 


See icoct, British for. Pol., p. 190. A.J.P. Taylor helds 


JÓp B.F.P., Vol. 2, no. 1073, 23-4 September 1938. A must for 
any student of the Chemberlain style in diplomacy. Sce also 
Documents on German Foreigr Policy, 1918-1955, Series D, Vol. 2 
(Washington: GPO, 1949), pp. 898-908. 
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| strength or the German army." 

Further on, Chamberlain protested that tha German memorendum 
appeared more like an ultimatum. Hitler noted that the paper carricé 
the heading ''memorandum''. Chamberlain said ho was more intercstcd in 
Mremcontents than the title. And so it went. With the underlyina 
issue of the future of Czechoslovakia already decided, the two men 
quibbled over deteils. At Godesberg, as before at Berchtesgaden and 
later at Munich, the Czech question was not dabated so much as tne 
methods of dismemberment. Hitler had ascertained carly on that 
Czechoslovakia was alone; he could have whet he wanted, when he wanted 
and in the manner he wanted. it seors he probably prefe si a blood- 
less military occupatich, showirg power on the cheap. A} -tical 
solution could not guarantee firm Nazi control, only occucotion wouid 
go this. Thus the military role was cast. 

Munich, for all that hes been written, seems elmosi à footnote 
to Berchtesgacen and Godesberg. Again orchestrated by Hitler with 
Mussolini as concertmaster, Hitler gained what he wanted. In the 
interim between Godesberg and the Munich Conference, war seemed 
always but hours away. The British government made an atterpt to so 
sound out the Russian position, held talks with the French and quietly 


mobilized the Fleet. Still searching for a peaceful solution, 





I thamberlain sent Sir Horaee Wilson o talk with Hitler. Wilson managed | 
to see Hitler shortly before the Chancellor was schedulcd to address 
a huge rally at Berlin's Spoitpalact. There was no polite talk to 
begin; indeed Hitler began by saying that there was no use in talking 
at all. Sir Horace persisted, but Hitler left little room for discus- 
sion and Wilson left with Hitler's epithets -- so bad, we are tolo, 
that they ''could not be repeated in a drawing room ^? -- ringing in 
his ears. 

At about the same time in London, Lord Halifax issued a press 


communique stating that in the event of a German attack on Czechoslovakia, 


France would be bound to coma to Czech assistance, and Croat Britain 


- 


8c 
and Russia would certainly stand by France. Yo Yet the dos ves nol 
op letely shut. Even in the Sportpalast speech, Hitler aid tot 
go beyond demanding the Sudetenland by October Ist. He left it to 
Chamberlain to decide whether to continue fis efforts to get the 
OIL M. : 
Prague government to go along. [his was enough for Chamberlain. 


Again he sought a solution in personal diplomacy, but this time it 


was in quadrilateral] talks. The conference at Munich had all the 
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| organization of a kindergarten outing. Whot did emerge wes, strippzc 
of frills, an affirmation of the Godesberg mororandum, except that 


the occupation would take place in stages rather than one fell swoop. 


Admittedly, it was a more tasteful do oment, but ag- in none-the-less 
definite. As before, Czechoslovakia was not represented. The Pritich 
and French had abdicated responsibility as the price of a respite. 
Italy was the hand-maiden of Germany. So it was Hitler who called 

the tune. 

Returning from Munich, Chamberlain seemed satisfied that Hitler's 
last minute retreat from intransigence had wider significance. Obviouslv, 
Hitler wanted to avoid eros Chamberlain had gambled cn this fron 
the beginning. Now the gamble was nearly up unless Hit!c yuld 


a Y r 3 
t 


abide by the Munich accords. it was a siim hope, at once tae apogee 
and the beginning of the end for his policy of appeasement. The 
initiative was still in the hands of Hitler ana the British were made 
to appear to have given away something that wasn't theirs to give. 

! p E X 83 

The debate at the time was acrimonious and remains so. 


Chamberlain argued in Parliament that he had sought at Munich to sub- 


stitute an orderly for a violent method of carrying out an agreed 


^Medlicott, ES PORO, Po 193% 


O3 ee Woeeler=Bennel, Munich: Prologue to Tregedy; Survey of 
International Affairs, 1938, Vol ili. 
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decision. Thc differences bztwoen the Munich accord ard thc Godesberg | 


memorandum or September 23 would show to what degree he ana Daladier 


8L 
been successful. 


There exists a point by point comparison of the two documents 
in the 1936 Survey of Iniernaticnal Affcirs, Voi. III that concludes: 


a MÀ nn 


The detailed comparison of the ierms of 
Godesberg and Munich shows the rikecness ol 

: the torner was but thinly coverca by the 
cloak of some ambivious verbiage ard the 
provision for international procedure contained 
in the latter. The general effect of tne Munich 
Agreements was to register acceptance of the 
terms dictated at Godesberg.95 


The author goes on to say that the peace was saved beczuse Pritsin and 
France demanded nothing more of the Germans than to go thr. igh the 
motions of international consultation. In reality, it woold seem 

that peace was saved because of the Czech willingness to ae alona 

with the Munich Agreements. As Attlee said, Ult is the Czecis who 
kept the peace of Europe; it is their sacrifice which has averted 


1196 


Chamberlain found opposition for Munich widespread. Yat,as in 





the past, ''the various dissenters were unable to work together, form- 
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ulate a common policy or decide on a clear iine of eei Dort 
| 84 
Parl. Debates, Vol. 339, cols. 40-50. 
>R of International /.ffairs, 1939, Voi Ill, p. 6. 
66 e; 
Mai Debates, Vol. 339, col. 53. 
, 87 O 
B . llompson, Anti-Appeasers, p. 175. 
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| | Cooper resigned from the Cabinet, arguing in his resignation speech d 
that Hitler had introduced a new language, e now morelity and now 
methocs into Europe. The old diplomatic methods would no longer suf- 
fice. The language that Hitler understood was that of th» "mailed 
fist', language not forthcoming from ai es 

Yet attractive as Cooper's aiguments were, they depended on 
strength, specifically military strength, in which England was 
deficient. Chamberlain, for his part, was willing to make large 
sacrifices to gain a lasting settlement in Europe. Whether or net 


{ 


having a position of greater power from which to deal would have 


altered his methods is open to conjecture. 
As for the rest of the opposition, their silence has moved one 
writer to ask: "What happened to those who had sided wiih Duff Cooper 


39 


Eimeeeonout September?" They could not have helped being caught up 


in the vast sense of relief that seemed to sweep the countrv. Certainly 
the desire for uriity, which implied a sense of security, was stronger 

to some thar the need to call attention to the defeat suffe-ed at 
Munich. VWiatever reasoning, whatever justification, it remained for 


the press and not the parliamentory opposition to voice concern for 


baca. Debates, Vol. 339, col. 34. 
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| the future cf British foreign NS 


Still the debate in Parliament was not without some strong 
attacks upon Chamberlain. Nicolson, Attlee, Geoffrey Mander, Viscount 
Craneborns and others castigated the Munich Agreement in varying 
degrees. On October 6, Chamberlain closed the debate by centencing 
that Britain still must seek to avoid war and that the best method 
fo do this was analyze the roots of conflict and try io settle them 
by collaboration and good wii!. He again stated that he felt pubiic 
opinion backed his policy of appeasement and, in any event, ''we had 
no treaty cbligations and no legal obligations to ee A 

Chamberlain went on to mention rearmament and a defense revier, 
but closed by reiterating his belief in his policy -- "to ‘tain the 
Gourevoration of all nations, not excluding the totalitarian Steies, 


) 


c 
in building up a lasting peace for Europe.''^ 
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MI. Debates, Vol. 339, col. 545 A Foreign Office paper 
circulated shortly after Munich suogested that the guarantee to 
Czechoslovakia should be kept "as innocuous as we can'' and as 
"|jttle likely to come into operetion as possible." (Great Britain. 
Public Record Office, Foreign Office, Series 371, paper C14471/42/18, 
9 November 1938. Referred to hereafter as ''F.0.'' plus peper numbers 
and date.) 
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| The House then voted on two motions, ave to approve the govern- d 
ment's action at Munich and supporting its effort to secure a lasting 


peace and the cther to not support the government. The latter failed 
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150 to 369, while the motion to support gained a 366 to 144 victory. 
But the voting had cut across party lines. Each dissenter had his 
reasons, sometimes widely at variance with others, but perhaps tne 
one thing that linked them was their common fear that the Chamberlain 
government was ignorant of the lerger implications in Central Europe 
and, as a consequence, refused to take the measures necessary for 
; c i S4 
tne maintenance of European security. 
Besides showing the breadth of opposition to the Munich Settle- 
Mente debate in Parliament brought the issues back into focus. 
Inedeing this, it served its best purpose. The question of "winners"! 
and ''losers'' could now be examired, and some Englishmen found it 
Strange that Munich should be received with more enthusiasm by the 
!!osers' in Paris and London than by the "winners!" in Berlin and Rome. 
And what of Czechoslovakia? Clearly now, in the British couscience, 
r 


there was room for guilt to co-exist with the sense of relief. The 


pubiic became aware of the nearness of the abyss and the failures of 
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Rock, Bppes ement, p. lot. 
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I the policy “hat nearly pushed them over the rim. This is not to say 
that public opinion swung quickly awsy from Chamberlain. There was 
Ewidespread relief at the Munich settlement. But what developed in 


the days after Munich might best be described as a powerful under- 


195 


Bcurrent of anxicty and concern... In the final analysis, as A.J.P. 


P taylor says: "What was done at Munich mattered less than the way in 
Euch it Was done; ana whet vas said about it afterwards on both sides 
c6 


Bountea for still more.'* 


In the next weeks, as Germany, dominating the International Com- 
mission, proceeded to grab more of Czechoslovakia than had been 
proposed, even in the Codesberg Memorandum, British opinion hardened, 
both agsinst Germany end ccc Chamberlain, for his part, 
turned away from Central Europ? -- the fete of appcasemert there was 
no longer in his hands. Instead, he sought to reestadiish ties with 


Mussolini, recognize Franco in Spain and sousiıt to expand Anclo~German 
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economic ties. 


ha 
Rock, Appeasement, p. 155. 
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Tor. Origins of W 11, p. 191. 


Mock, Appeasement, p. 159. 
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l Even as Germany, Poiend and Hungary carved teiritory from the 
Czech state, e familiar pattern began once agein to show itself. 
Reports from European posts began to talk of Hitler's next move. 
Erler for his part, sought to minimize the impression that he 
might have turnec reasonable by remarking in October that it would be 
uud uf England would free herself from certain arrogances left over 

492 

from the Versailles epoch. 

But behind the talk, Hitler seemed to care little for what 
either Britain or France felt. The parceling up of Czechoslovakia 
went on until November. At that time the acting Chairman of the 

International Commission proposed dissolution of the commission as 

the final delimitation of the Czech-German border nad been inace. The 

MSh representative opposed this move ape the Commission's life 

- 100 ! — 
was extended until December. Yet from beginning to end, the 


Commission was nothing more than a rubber stamp for German wishes. 





As Ogilvie-Forbes, the British delegate (and Charge at Berlin during 


Henderson's illness) put it, ali questions arising out of the Munich 


: as ‚101 
agreement have been and will be at German Nazi Veen S In 
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B sr», Vol 3, no. 275, 22 November 1938 (Footnote 2). 





Beer, Nol 3, no, 397, 3 December 1933. 
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his opinion, the Commission might as well be dead for at} the use mt 


10? 


Chamberlain and the Government, meanwnile, continued te put new 


emphasis on tne Anglo-ttalian connection. Chamberlain had long sought 





| to separate Italy from Germany. Though after Munich, the wisdom of 


|such a move (or, indeed, the value) was open to question, the Govern- 


t . * . ° . 10? 
ment pressed forward in the face of little parliamentary opposition. ~~ 





‘The Anglo-ttalian agreement of 16 April 1938, sc long on ice, was 
| 


brought into effect in November. 

| 

| As 1938 closed, travel was in the air. Ribbentrop had scuttled 
deu 


oso Paris in early December to sign a Pact with the French wnich 


was, in form, much like the personal agreement signed by Chamberiain 
| 
ang Hitler at Munich, except that it also included a pledge of mutval 


y "rm * ] 04 . ^ . ~~ 

| respect for frontiers. Meanwhile, Chamberlain and Halifax, ho»oeftul 
i 

Of securing an atmosphere of detente with Mussolini, were packing 


p@emderto italy in earty January. Finally, lol. Beck, the Polish 


| Foreign Minister, was preparing for a trip .o Berchtesgaden. And 
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rock, Appeasement, pp. 157-8. 
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Le Livre Jaune: Documents Diplomatigues 1938-539 (France: 
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mprimerie Nationale, 1939), p. 38 
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|| those who weren't traveling were talking, save Hitler, who was doing (d 
neither, but true to form was acting. In erly November, a German 
diplomat in Paris was murdered by a Polish exile Jew. In Germany 
this resulted in a weil-orchestrated pogrom in which anti-Jewish 
Violence reached new extremes. As the murcer had come in the midst 
Of an anti-British press campaign in Germany, attempts wore made to 
link British politicians with the AS 

Ogilvie-Forbes, with more character than Henderson seems able 
to have ever dredged up, reported to London that the persecution was 
Of à severity unprecedented in modern times. Inaparticularlv prescient 
SUStement he said: "[The German Jews] dvell in the grip end at the 
mercy of a brutal olicarchy, which fiercely resents ali hv»enitarian 
foreign Imtervention... [they] are, indeed, not a national tut a world 


problem, which, if neglected, contains the seeds of a terrible 
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Much of Ogilvie-Forbes! feelings seemed ~ be echoed in the 
British government. In Medlicotts view, the program destroycd the 


possibility of any Anglo-German settiements based on correction of 
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Ib remained of German grievances. y 
e he Cerir lecisi 10 D ber to increas 
The pogrom , tne Gerran decision on SGenper vcoulincrease 
}submarine tonnage to that of the British Commonwealth, an action tha. 
y US 
Was sanctioned by the Anglo-German Naval Agreement of 1935 , and the 

Virulernt anti-British press attacks all comoined to harden British 
IN by the year's end, the spirit of Munich, if it had ever 
‘existed, was dissipated. The most widely feared question was: where 
oy ld Hitier strike? 
| 
| The military attaché in Berlin feit that the German thrust would 
be eastward, though he did not think it would include the military 
Soe@eupecton of Czechoslovakia to round off r2cent successes. As regarded 
the Ukraine and/or Poland, though no direct evidence existed, there 
Iusessurficient indications, and nothing to refute them, that Hitler's 
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|! next thrust would be there. Earlier, in reporting on the build-up 
of the German Army, the attache, Col. Mason-MacFarlane, had predicted 


that the Army would reach a peak of efficiency in September of eo 
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ST icott. puutusuwror. Pol., p. 196. 


"Ü"Northedge, Troubled Giant, p. 558. 


199).B.F.P., Vol. 3, no. 505, 26 December 1938 (Encl. 1). 
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The opinion in Wiitehalı followed that of MacFarlane. The most 
IN. assessment was thet Hitler would begin agitating for an 
| e. e . . e 

independent Ukraine so as tc provide him with raw materials he pro- 


fessed to need to achieve autarchy. Britain could not hope to inter- 


January of 1939: 


If Hitler is determined to reach out for raw 
materials ard to create a system of Central 
Europcan vassal states in compensation for the 
lost Germon colonial empire, nothine in practice 
can stop him from demanding either complete 
Sarrencer...or taking forcibie action... 
[Britain] cannot guarantee the status quo in 
Central and Eastern Europe. !'2 


| 

| k 111 ET - 

" in sucha move. As Ogilvie-Forbes pointed out in early 
1 


Chamberlain had expressed these feäars and a rew one, that of a 
German air strike against Britain before hostilitics with france were 
begun. Daladier assured Chamberlain that France would come to 
Britain's assistance, but he could not help wonder why Britain did 
| not concentrate on building bombers to carrv c.t retaliatory raids 


rather than improving anti-aircraft ceienses. his he thought would 


13 


n l | 
| be more impressive to the Germens. Chamberlain seems to have hed 


a tremendous fear of air warfare, especially bombing. He tended to 





Bor thedce, Troubled Giant, p. 558. 
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u i = 
blow out of proportion the po5sible effects of bombing, as did much | 


| 


Keen air force is consistently overplayed, This is perheps under- 


of his staff, both civilian and military. |n fact, the power of the 


| S@endebie in view of Britain's insular position, but if it wes a real 


fear, it was also exaggerated, as the post-war strategic bombing 





|ausowosld show. Still, Chamberlain had to take these threats 
into consideration in carrying cut his policies betwecn Munich anc 
) Prague. As a result, a certain ambivalence crept into his outlook. 
| Efforts had to be made in defense. Yet the long-term goal was still 
to secure peace and stability. British attempts to rearm brought 
abuse from Hitler and talk of British war-mongering was heard in 
Germany. Chamberlain thus faced the dilemm- of being unable to ap- 
pease Hitler without leaving England more cetenseless. If he were to 
take the iatter course, public opinion would have probably defeated 
|! him. His appeasement policy was dying of rcality. 

Clearly, the pest-Munich period would have been an opportune time 
| for a decisive change in foreign policy. A new initiative would have 
| probably been welcomed by the mass of British vainion. Chamberlain, 
in words he used to describe Hitler, 'missed the bus'! in the months 
after Munich. By ignoring or failing to realize the enormity of the 
Nazi threat, he projected a sense of security when, on 211 sides, 


reality was all too obvious. 
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. + . . . . . 9 
n Eam trip in early January is a case in point. Ostensibly! 


PES purpose was to promote Anglo-Italian detente. Yet the talks were 
held without an agenda, and no beadway was made in bending the Axis 
Or even of obtaining an Italian guarantee of Czechoslovakia. As 

"omg » e . . 114 
Rock puts it: ''fhe conversetions were drab and in no way decisive.'' 


Bremberlain felt otherwise at the time. He returned to England with 


EEUU -.fortified in our belief in Anglo-1talian friendship 
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i ; il 

and in our hopes for the maintenance of peace." 
On the one hand Chamberlain wished to see appeasement steadily 

Succeeding. On the other, he had to contend with new reports of an 
; à i : RN TG o 
impending invasion of Holland by tlie Nazis. Thus at Birmingham 
on January 25th. he told the Jewelers Association, "Let us continue 
tO pul sue the path of peace and conciliation, but until we can sqree 
Oma general limitation of erms let us continue to make this country 
n = en S e a 3 : e J 
oer ong. The unreality is obvious -- he could not have it both 
Ways, at least vis-a-vis Hitler. Yet either way Hitler would win. 


Were Britain to seek peace without rearming, Hitler could expen: at 


leisure; were Britain to rearm vigorouslv, Hitler could justify his 





lis. Appeasement, p. 168. 
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Rock, Appeesement, p. 189. 





l policy as self-protective. Again the post-liunich syndrome paralyzed 
Chamberlain: he could not abandon his outmoded policy, but had to 


| @eemperits tear uselessness. Thus he made partial concessions that 

| satisfied no one and gave fuel to Hitler. What irony there is in the 

¡mem of peace, confident of the success of appeasement going to Rome 

| and inquiring of Mussolini what Hitler's next acgressive move would 
bol 118 

Yet in spite of the continuing signs of tne imminence of Nazi 

action, Chamberlain clung to his policy. The chance, it seemed, 

Voluntarily to take a new initiative in foreign poiicy was rapidly 

passing. In early February, there was a false glimmer of hope that 

Wazieexpansion might be put off. Henderson, bw . in his Berlin post, 

began tiling fis usual optimistic dispatches. in his opinion, 

nothing in the way of ''adventures'' was planned in the near future by 


Hitler. Memel would probably revert to Germany and Danzig too. 


Czechoslovakia might also be squeezed, but slowly. Henderson 

"believed in fact that [Hitler] would...like in his heart to return 

ent 119 

to the fold of comparative respectability." 
Meanwhile, back in the real world, plans were nearing completion 


for the German occupation of Bohemia and Mo" va, the 'Czechia' re- 


maining from the Munich agreements. In Britain, the inner advisors 
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Office ---were competing with each other to issue optimistic status 


reports concerning the tranquility of the Luropean scene. Perhaps the 
height wa- reached on 10 Narch 1939 by Sir Samuel Hoare speaking to 


As constituency, spoke of a possible ''goldon age"! and decried the 
inevitability of Eu 

That same day, the British minister in Prague reported that 
Various high government officials had been dismissed, thet there 
had bsen demonstrations in Bratislava and that there was persistent 
propaganda for the complete independence of Slovakia under German 


@eotection. From Paris,a report was received of increasing military 


pressure by Germany. And most remarkable cf all, a report from 


fe 


aia Berlin was received in which he recoanized thai, 'i 
J > 


Hitler seeks adventure the most obvious form which it wouid be iikely 


: Y 10207 
to take would be some coup in Czechoslovakia." 
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Rock, Chamberlain, p. 169. 


E : c 
The Times (11 March 1939). Rock, Appeasement, footnotes that 
Hoares words were later mis-interpreted to be an unconditional 


prophecy. (p. 193). 


MD e. E... Vol. 4, nos. 198, 199, 200, 201 and 197 respectively. 


The last, Henderson's, vas minutes in the Foreign Office, by Sir 0. 
Sent who noted: Sir N. Henderson here for ihe first time 
recognizes the possibility that Herr Hitler may seck adverture...!! 
He then compares the dispatch with Hendersons earlier, optimistic 
one. (no. 118, above). 
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Mas t few days before Hitler's 'adventure'! in Czechaslovakia ] 


were ones of confusion and rumor. Though trouble had bees hrewing 
for weeks and, after March 10, had reached crisis proportions, only a 
few expected a German take-over of Czechoslovakia. British policy 
remained rooted in appeasement, but at least the government was now 
belatedly committed to rearmament. 

' A Foreign Office memorandum on the 13ih of March revicwed the 

Ian Szechcslovak:a and saw little chence of the State remaining 

1 


EE sull! less of British intervention to save it from German 


I 125 
aggression, shoulc it come to thai. In che long term, Czechoslovakia 


had ceased to exist at Munich. The events of iie next few days would 
only serve to confirm this. 


Yet zapprasemwent əs a policy dia rot tumbic down when the Nazis 


marched Lhrough Prague, nor did a search for an alternative to 


eppeasement begin promptly at 89 a.m. on March 16, 1939. Rather appease- 
ment went bankrupt by degrees and, in some ouarters, the Search for a 
! viable alternative became a function of those degrees of failure. That 
both the failure of appeasement and the search for a new policy were 
determined by the dynamism of Nazi expansion seems clear. Yat 
Chamberlain had to contend with other factors which put their own 


pressures on foreign policy formulation. Among these cou!d be cited: 





| 
o BF... um. A, no. 23 13 March 1939. 
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Spanish Civil War, the expansion of Japan in the Far East, and d 


y 


' 
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the desire of th. Commonwealth nations to avoid a continental involve- 
ment. Domestic pressures were constantly with Chamberlain. He found 
Mrs ing party discontent with the Cabinet's composition, especially 


after Munich. Farmers were upset ebout milk anc grain supports as 


well. Additionally, William Rock cites information that shows by- 


elections afterward Munich tended to present a trend of opposition 
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| to" Chamber iain. Of prime importance wes tr: .rability of Britain's 


derenses to support a more aggressive foreiun polccy. 

Consistently, though, Chamberlain souciit to look beyond these 
issues to what he thought was the key to British security: Angio- 
Germen relations. His chosen method to secure lasting, pecece* 1] 
Pelations Was appeasement. The Prine Minister cannot, in truth, be 
feulted for having had the courage of his convictions. Stiil, in all, 
by blindly following appeasement, he perhaps ebardoned all chances of 
finding aliernatives when his policy began tc ; ;l. The chapters 
that follow examine some of the reasons why the governrent --and, in 
particular, Chamberlain-- could not or would not find alternatives 


tO appeasement in the armed peace that followed the occupation of 


Prague. 
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Rock, Äppeasement, pp. 200-1. He also warns with the 


¡Words of The Economist (12 November 1938) that: '"'...the inter- 


pretation of isolated election re:ults is an art akin to 
ESrotogy.!' 
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CHAPTER TWO 
THE’ ECLIPSE OF THE FOREIGN OFFICE 
1,..ifT only the Foreign Office will play up.'' 
--Neville Chambertain 

When Chamberlain became Prime Minister in 1937, he inherited, 
Hos other liabilities, a Foreign Office v ed by interwar years 
of neglect, public suspicion and the flouting o:1 the normal processes 
of diplomacy by his predecessors, Lloyd Geo-ge and Ramsay MacDonald. 
Having failen victim to the widely held belief ihat the "secret diplo- 
macy'' had been the principal cause of World War 1, the Foreign Office 
Meine years after Versailles did little to attempt to dispel] this. As 
result the Foreign Office was unable to reassert its position as the 
Srimcipal advisor to the Cabinet in matters of foreign policy. Addi- 
tionally, policies came to be formulated outside the Oifice and only 
belatedly (or, in some cases, not at all) transmitted to DN Also, 
the proliferation of overseas activities in economic and military af- 


fairs that came with the war were never successfully coordine ted in the 


don A. Craig, "The British Foreign Office from Grey to Austan 
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| Chamberlain," pp. ^7-98 in Craig and Gilbert, eds., The Diplorsts. The authors 


i 


believe that, ''...the greatest disadvantage under which the British 
diplomatic establishment had to operate...wes the persistent suspicion 
in which it was heid by large sections of tne British pubiic." 


EDU. p. 16-18. 
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lone jogical department, the Foreign Office, thus diluting the tradi- 
mronabeOritice powers even more. Put simply, the Foreign Office never 
recovered from the war. As a result, it was a pale shadow uf ¡ts 
former self, content to carry on the day-to-day business of interna- 
tional relations, while the formulation of policy drifted, depencent 
en the interest of the Prime Minister. 
lt was Stanley Baldwin's disinterest in foreign affairs thet 
first Drought Neville Chamberlain into policy making. He participated 
in foreign policy decisions as early as 193% and was soon so deeply 
enmeshed as to be considered as a possible replacemcnt for Sir Samuel 
Hoare as Foreign Secretary (see Chapter oe 
By 1937, he had a working knowledge of foreign affairs and the 
Ma O ice. Hot deep a knowledge is open to question, „ut the 
fact remains that he had at least three years exposure to Foreign Of- 
Tice thinking. From all reports, he was determined to make substan- 
tive changes in the department. 
It is probably not going too far to assert that: 
As early as the spring of 1936, he (Chamberlain) 
seems to have reached a decision to secure for him- 


self a dominant position in the formulation of 
British policy.3 


Eon L. Kenney, ''The Role of the House of Commons in British 
Foreign Policy During the 1937-8 Session" in Norton Downs, ed., Essays 
in Honor of Conyers Read (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953), 
E1538. 
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d Still he distrusted the officials of the Foreign Office and was | 
Eo circumvent them by his persona! diplomacy, intervening, ''... 
more than the usual and netural concern of the Prime Minister with 
"m DIN M coa 
Een affairs would justify." The initial confrontation was be- 
tween a confident, agaressive Chambcrlein and a Foreign Office that was 
depleted and without Be What cpposition to appeasement there 
4 
Was in the office was in a handful of its iseding personalities-- 
Mensittart, Phipps, Eden and Kennard on the first level, Orme Sargent, 
. E | 6 | 
Eric Beckett and a fev others on the next level. Chamberlain for 


his part had the backing of Geoffrey Dawson and the Times, his own 
met, the ''Citveden Set" and Al} sd 


en 


hi 
Mowat, Britain Between the Wars, p. 593. 


Eins, Chamberlain, Chapter XX outlines the Prime Minister's 
initial moves upon taking office. 
or Robert Vansittart, Permanent Underrecretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (1930-38), Chief fi: ‘omatic Advisor to the 
Government (1938-41). 
Sir Eric Phipps, Ambassador to Berlin (1953-37), Ambassador to 
Paris (1937-40). 
E toward Kennard, Ambassador to Warsaw (1934-39). 
Sir Orme Sargent, Assistant Undersecretary in the Foreign Office 
(1933-38), Deputy Unde-secretary (1939). 
Eric Beckett, Assistant Legal Advisor to the Foreign Office 


(1936-40). 


the role of Geoffrey Dawso and The imes in the formulation of 


British foreign policy is covered in John Evelyn Wrench, Gectfrey Dawson 


and Qur Times Cbondonswhutchinso», 1955) and The History oi the Times, 
Vol IV, part 2 (London! Printing douse Square, 1952). The "Cliveden Set" 
was the name given to a group of »eople, including many government of- 
ficials--thougn seldom Chamber lai ı--favorabie to appeasement who par- 
ticipated in weekend gatherings at Cliveden, Lady Astor!s country estate. 
The influence wielded by this group is stil! debated. As for the role 


E souls, see A. L. Rowse, Ap easement. | 
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1) “Foreign Office who opposed appeasement were divided and in some cases, 


| 
| 
| th the political opposition to Chamberlain, those in the | 
as we shall see, worked against cach other. Chamberlain, on the other 
hand, had the unity thet years of patient work had brought. Too, the 
een Ofi ice had been under attack so long that it was highiy vuiner- 
able. Even in i936, as Eden became Foreign Secretary, the power he and 
the Office had te formulate policy was highly questionable. "Fleet 
Street, Whitehall, the fashionable little b.c streets of Westminister, 
the Common Room at All Souls and ihe terraces „ıd library at Cliveden 
were the places in which foreign policy was perpetually discussed, and 


those who took part in these endless conversations were convinced that 


¡qx 


it was their duty and their right to influence up to the niit and to 
| 
Te 


HuPpulate if possible ail wajer decisions on foreign affairs.’ 


In ihe weeks that immediately foliowed Chamberlain's assumption 

| of the Prime Ministry, the final act in the transfer of the machinery 

for the formulation of Anglo-German policy from the Foreign Office to 
No. 10 Downing St. was played out. 

As might be expected, Chamberlain set out to reform the Cabinet 
into something besides a repository for party politicians. The number 
of peers in ministerial jobs increased, removing the positions from 
the heat and dust of the House of Commons. As the Cabinet took shape, 


Enamberiain's ideas became more clear: he would be the chief 


ohn Connell (pseud.), The Office (London: Wingate, 1958), 
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Ipalicy maker and his es would be primarily PI S" d 
leo Amery described Chamberlain as '...a general manager who 
Wished to know whet his departmental managers were doing, to discuss 
their problems with them and keep them up to the mark. What is more, 
10 

he knew his own mind end saw to it that he had his woy.'' |t was an 
Betitude that seemed to be acceptable to ali the Cabinet, even Eden. 

' The position of the Foreign Office in the face of Chamberlain's 
attitude was ironic and eventually humiliating, Its gradual loss of 
the power to formulate policy in the intervar years had left it with 
executive duties, an antiquated administrat:ve framework and a sceming 
incapacity to deal with the faster-moving world of the 1930's. Its 
hope rested with its leaders, particularly with Eden. But in spite 

E superficial in!tia! rapport between the Foreign Secretery and 
Chamberlain, it soon became evident that tension between the two men 
was on the EE Undeterred by any conscicusness of his own inade- 
quacy in the field of foreignaffairs, Chzn - :ain set out with deter- 
mination on the course of appeasement, a course which he had convinced 


himself was the correct one. If we are to believe Feiling, he hoped to 





i osos Bu -appeaseis,zp. 139. 


| ee Amery, My Political Life, Vol 111, The Unforgiving Years 
EMEN ndon: Hutchinson, 1952), p. 225. 


rasen, Anti-appeasers, pp. 139-40. See also Anthony Eden, 
Facing the Dictators (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1962), p. 5G1 and 
Templewood, Nine Troubled Years, p. 257. 


a ok; Chamberlain, p. 121-124. E 
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En breathing space!’ or ''...perhap2 win peace too'' by approaching 


Md ictators directly and personally discussing E The 


decision to taxe this approach meant Lypessing normal diplomatic chan- 
Mena procedures. It also meant "''...inevitably and logicaliy re- 
Mns the Foreign Office and the professional diplonatist, and it 


I... ; | 14 
NS cctina orsuppressing the Foreign Secretary." 


JJ 

Rejecting the Foreign Office coulá be easily enough done. Reject- 
Enopsuppressing the Foreign Secretary would be another matter. Some 
of Chamberlain's early gains were through errors in the Foreign Office. 
The first of theseoccurred just before Chamberlain took office and was. 
te have repercessions ta the cve of the war. 

Barly in 1937, it was decided to replace Sir Eric Phir,s, the 
Ambassador in Berlin. JIronically, the choice of Sir Neviie Henderson wes 
initially made by the Permanent Under-Secretary, Sir Robert ee 
Although Conne!! suggests that Henderson's pro~Serman views 
influenced his selection, a logical conclusion, neither Vensittart nor 


Eden say this. In fact, each outdoes the other in claiming the dubious 


f 3 OC 6 
honor of having settled on the undistinguished Henderson. Whoever 





Eun, Chamberlain, p. 326. 


cone) |, The Office, p. 247. 
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“lan Colvin, Vansittart in Office (London: Gollancz, 1965), 


p. 143. 


Ea. and Eden, Facing the Dictators, p. 570. | 
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Was responsible, the titie of Henderson's memoirs sums up vividly the d 
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course of his embas.;y at Berlin. More imsortant, the antı-German 
front in the Foreign Office wes significantly weakened. The appoint- 
ment of Henderson was the first step in the Office's loss of any chance 
to have a say in the handling of Anglo-German relations in the 
Chamberlain Government. 
1 = I 
As Eden so openly puts it: 
It was an international misfortune that we should 
have been represented in Berlin at this time by a 
man who, so far from warning the Nazis, was con- 


stantly naking excuses for them, often in their 
€ 
company. 19 


Phipps went to Paris, a locale that Eden called his 'sviritua! 


18 1 IA . : "ud 
home." ^ For llenderson, the unlooked-for promotion near th» end of an 
Eu Omneuished carecr was disasirous, to nim as wol! as tco His country. 


The maneuvering behind Phipps’ removal had been extensive. Of particular 
consequence was a series of taiks in 1936 between Thomas Jones and 

Hitler and Ribbentrop. The talks took place in Munich, where Jones, who 
Was secretary to Baldwin as he had been to Lloyd George, fel! under the 
Swey of the Fuhrer and, more important, Ribbentrop. Upon his return to 


London, Jones took uo the subject of Foreign Affairs with Baldwin. 


nn 


| : : T S 
«vile Henderson (Sir), Failure of a Mission (I 
Putnam's, 1940). 


yew York: 





Eden, Roamomine Dictator:, p. 570. 


2 ibid. 








F keek-ending with the Prime Minister, Jones relates: l 
Before leaving, just before lunch on Sunday morn- 
ing, | read to the P. M. in ine study downstairs 
this epitome of my various harangues which | had 
written down in response to a suciden question 
from him, "Wnat are we to do?" 20 
One of the ''herangucs'' dealt with improving Anglo=Gernian relations 
By replacing Phipps with ''...a man of the D'Abernon or Willington type, 
4 
ünhampered by professional diplomatic tradition, able of ccurse to 
Spee German, and to cnter with sympathetic interest into Hitior's 
. . a2 n° E 1 1 9.04. * 
aspiretions. Ribbentrop had worked well on Jones. Within a year, 


Phipps Wes gone. in the Interim, Jones continued to press for his re-: 


MN at one point claiming that Phiprs "...has no 'telorvone lire! 


ap 


NO 


{ 


to Hitler, who despises him.!' Cven the appointment of y Jerson 


didn’t seem ic piease him --perhaos because Jones did not know-- but 
he accepted without comment Baldwin's statement thet the Pri,» Minister 
had gone into the matter with Eden and V- me and 2. they could 


find no one in the Service better than Henccrson, 'who vas a man and a 


23 


geod shot. !!'! So in April, 1937, Sir Nevile Hencerson became His 


Majesty's Ambassador to Germany.  ''Sir Nevii 


e has done his stint in 





ar 


0 ; 
Thomas Jones, A Diary with Letters (London, Oxford Univ. Press, 


1954), p. 207. d 


MUN. p. 208. 


ie. m. 


IU. p. 31A. 








Isouth America. ke shall have his reward,'' was Vansittart's comuent E 


>) 
À 4 
on the appointment. 


Henderson, for his part, felt he ''...had been specially selected 

by Providence with the definite mission of, as | trusted, helping to 
: 25 ae A 

Meeserve the peace cf the worid.'’ ~ Part of his mission, it became 
Quickly apparent, was to circumvent the regular Foreign Office channels 
mma ply the Prime Minister direct with letters and visits to give his 
Views on the direction and form British policy towards Germany should 
eke 2° 

Hencerson's tenure in Berlin is well-covered by his own memoirs, 
mere OF e Mission, as well as by Craig and Gilbert in Diplomats 


(Chapter 17) and L. B. Namier in Europe in Decay (po. 174-175). The 


Bicture that emerges is one of ''...a tug-or-war bdbeiween Hex erson and 


(o 


his own Foreign Office rather than...a dipliomat anxious to act as 
- c MEC | 7 ) n2 
faithful interpreter' of the instruction: "eveived Trom London. 
In time, his mission became un obsession : ought to cerry through 


Chamberlain's policy. Thus, his identification with appeasement quickly 


became complete and, with it, his estrangement from the Foreign 


-—— — m 


E oivin, Vansittart in Office, p. 146. 


25 


Henderson, Failure, p. 3. 


28. 1 . 5 . . . 7 
olvin, Vansittart in Office, p. 146. 


o me em 





Ex Gilbert, ''Two British Ambassadors: Perth and Henderson'' 
in Craig and Gilbert, eds., The Diplomets, p. 538. 
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Be.” 

For the Foreign Office, ‘the wire wes down! between London and 
Berlin. Gradually they were cut off from a policy-making role in Angio- 
German relations as the Hienderson-Chamberlain connection hecrme the 
channel of communication. 

But Eden and Vansittart could afford to waste little time in 
aconizing over the decision to send Henderson or: his mission.  Vansit- 
tart, in particular, was in a precarious position. He was not liked 


Chamberlain and Eden, sensitive to ciaims that he was "his master's 


Voice'', that is to say, an echo of Vansitlart, began to entertain the 
: E ; E xx 29 
idea of replacing Sir Robert as Permanent Under -Secretary. Chamberlain 


apparently put some pressure on Eden and Ecen himself was seek- 


MEESE mere !...patient, quiet in his manner, more of a civi? 


30 


servant than...Vansittart.'! 
As with the Phipps-lienderson business, the removal of Vansittart 
Nad deeper origins. In both cases the changes were ostensibly interna 


Foreign Office matters. But upon closer examination, the hands of the 


ibid. Pome but Gilbert reminds us that, “a critical or 
objective approach viould have mad2 the reasons for nis appointment 
futile; his mission would have be2n even less than the fulfillment of 
a routine function and would, indsed,have destroyed the foundations 
Or the Chamberlain policy to whicı he was fully committed." 


“Jeden, Facing the Dictators, 9. 590. 


30 


Boivin, Vansittart in Off "ce, p. 170. 
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peasers appear. In the case of Vansitiart's removal, an approach d 
as made through Eden's newiy-appointed Parlianientary Private Secretary, 
Sete. L. Thomas, in late May, 1937 that reveeled the depth of arti- 
felt towards "ansittert by the Chemberlainites. 

Bat Horace Wilson, the Industrial Adviser to the Prime Minister, 

d Sir Warren Fisher, the head of the Civil Service, told Thomas thet 
fey *'...were thoroughly dissatisfied with the Foreign Office and 
ctally with EE n?" Fisher and Wilson went on to call 
ansıttarı an alarmist and claimed he hampered '...all attempts of the 
vermment to make friendly contact with thc dictator states and that’ 


an 
D 


S influence over Anthony Eden was very great." They ssid they 
iq backed Thomas! appointment as Parliamentary Private Secretary in 
opes of using him ''...to build a bridge between 10 Downing Street 
nd the Foreign Office and to create understanding between the two 
epartments. This might lessen the damage which had been done by the 
‘reign Office in general and by Vansittart in ed 
Thomas refused to play up, replying that it seemed to him that 


ilsor and Fisher expected him to work behind the back of Ecen. The 


ext day, Wilson tried to back off to Thomas: 


- acia, the Diciiors, pr 504. 
bie 


| 33 big, And, incidentally, of course, help to strait-jacket 
the Foreign Secretary. 








...Sir Horace spoke to me agãin end said that = 
See Warren was rater impulsive and trat he did 

not think that | had obtained a clear vicw of 

what was wanted of me. | replied that the view 

was only toy clear.3* 


So the attempt to place an informer in the Foreign Office fola- 


25 e . $ . 4 L 
= But the implication was obvious: Vansittart was an obstacle to 















Chamberlain's policy and a thorn in the side of the government. He 
thus in trouble from within and without. Meanwhile, as Vonsittart's 


influence was waning, Chanberlain openly began bypassing Eden. 


Perhaps most obvicus was the dispatching of Halifax (under the 
guise of attending a hunting exhibition) to Bertin end Berchtesgaden in 
November of 1937 to sound out the German leaders. Yet, at first even 
len was not strongly against the move. When he first heard of the 


EE DI Eden's recollecticn was that, '"...! was nct eager, but sas 
! . 36 
Esuffticient reason to oppose it.!' 
As it happened, the visit gained more significance in the public 
than was intended, the belief rapidly gaining currency that Halifax's 
trip signaled a fundamental change in British policy. Eden was ware 


Md Chamberlain's desire for personal contacts and noted that the Prime 


Mister :''..had the idea that the Foreign Office was unduly hostile 


lud... p. 505. 


R 
Ee Thompson states '...there is no evidence to suppose that 
amberlain even knew what Wilson was doing, though his advisers must 

ave thought they were acting in the Prime Minister's interests."  (Anti- 
)ppeasers, p. 142.) 


Erden, None ae Dictators pe 577: 
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* 


He made an epproach to Chamberlain in tho height of the tempest 
















that had brewzd up over the proposed Halifax visit, but stopped short 
mememegestiig the visit be cancelled. At the same time his Parliament- 
ary Private Secretary, J. P. L. Thomas, extracted from Wilson an admis- 
Sion that, although there wes no question of jealously between 
Shamberlain and Eden, the former did feel his policy of persona} 
Meromecy With tne dictators was correct. 

Halifax's visit produced more light the: heat while having the 
verall effect of weakening Eden's posicien ia ihe Foretan Office, a 


nO aa 


ine talics tim™@ace ! ves 


AS) 


Fact later noted by the Foreign Secretary. 
rely emphasized the wide gulf that separated British desires from 
erman ambitions without proposing solutions. 

— Meanwhile, Vansittart now seemed aware of plans to remove him. 
when his Secretary, Clifford Norton, left to take up tke post of Counsel- 
lor in Varsaw in November, 1937, Sir Robert conficed to him: 

Tney are trying to get rid of me. They want a Per- 


manent Head whom they zan push around. They know 1 
am quite independent of them. But | won't go.40 


Í -e e e e 


V ibid., p. 578. 


B urg., p. 582. 


— || 


EE, p.585; 


l 
Colvin, Venetetertein Office; p. 170. | 
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| 
But go lie did in January, 1938. "It wasn't that | had lost cone ' 
















ice in him," Eden later commented. "The fact is that Ven had beer 
Ex ms in his post and he vas becoming ineffective--no longer get- 
E s l g" e el. 

pg along with the other heeds of Departments in Whitehall. pom 
ace stilled the murmurs of "his mas‘:r's voice!’ often heard, we 
A . 42 
> told, when Eden sought io speak strongly on Anglo~Gerinan isstcs. 
Meieittart had earlier beeh offered Paris, where Eden felt he 

wuld '',...exercise an exceptional influence,'' but had turned it down. 
whe was "kicked upstairs,'' with Chamberlain's agreement, to a newly 
eated office: Chief Diplomatic Advisor to His Majesty's Covernment. 
solly the post was parallel to that of Sir Horece Wilson,who was 

= n . . 43 e y ee 1 . * . 

Met Industrial Advisor, but in truth it was hcnorific and little 
Wilson vas a member cf the inner group of Chamberlain's advisors 


: d | 


ee iv 


constantly accumulated power, while Vansittart had the ground cut 
ut from under him. 

How much power Vans'ttart had lost beceme evident in late January 
when an Eden memorandum defined Vansittart's status and activities. 
'olicy papers would go from the new Permanent Under-Secretarv of State 


or Foreign Affairs, Sir Alexander Cadogan, io Eden. Papers upon which 


tbid., p. 149. 
Hd. p. 148. 


Been, Foios De taters, p. 591. 
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je Secretary desired Vansitcart's advice would be sent him by Eden. | 
jeıaliy speaking, he woulu no longer see papers until after action 


hl 


jid been taken. 

Eden's triumph--if it may be called that--in frecing himself froc 

msrttart was short-lived. Even before the transfer Chamberlain was 

ying to bring Eden around to a supposedly more realistic foreign 

licy, especially towards Italy. He also tried to further circumvent 

e Foreign Secretary by taking into his confidence two former--and 

Eus discredited--Foreign Secretaries, Sir John Sipon and Sir Samuel 

Bare. With the ¡ater addition of Lord Halifax, this small group came 
(c 

ninate foreign policy formuletion. This "Big Four" ^ plus Sir 

Eco Wilson cut across cabinet and parliamentary lines in their 

arch tor accommodations with the dictators. 

Eden received at least one warning that he and Chamberlain were 

ña collision course. On February 7, 1938, Vansittart came lo tell 

im that: 


...trom now on foreign affairs would be run by tha 
Prime Minister, with the help of a small comnitte-, 
of which the spokesman naturally would be a wember, 
and that if | myself did not fall in with their 
wishes, t should follow Vansittart soon. +0 


l 
vin, Eoucittart im Ol fice, p. 17^. 


Bender son, Failure, chapter XXV, for details of how the ''Big 
our' was formed. 


l6 


Eden, Facing the Dictators, p. 654. 





1 


Eden confronted Chemberlein with the story. The Prie Ministe! 


ur 












eacted with astonishment, but Fden was not reassured. He had dood 
Basonnot to be, as tbe divergencics in the two men's thinking over 

e Italian question had come into the opon solo weeks before. When 

he issue of how to handle talks with Italy intensified, the gulf bce- 
een the two men becane more apparent. Eden came to believe that the 
rime Minister was displaying immoderate hi approaching Mussolini, 
hile Chamberlain felt that the Foreign Sec... y was obstructing his 
forts to open discussions. 

By mid-February, tne two men had reached a crossroads and the 

Slit emerged with suddenness end force, Chamberlain was determined to 
up conversations with Mussolini. When ihe issue cam. vo ihe 

jet, the Prime Minister made it clear that thay had to choose batween 
im or the Foreign Secretary. Eden went. the aftermath was not the 
risis some had expectec (see Chapter 1) and Chamberlain quickly moved 

1e of the 'Big Four', Lord Halifax, into the Foreign Ministry. 

he balance sheet of Anschluss showed Chamberlain had in fact teken the 
reign Office, at least at one level. But it must be noted that in 

me case of Sir Eric Phipps and Sir Robert Vansittart, the decisions 

ere clearly internal Foreign Office ones. It is too much to accuse a 


| 4G 
| ysterious ''they'' of engineering Vansittart!s removal, as doos Rowse. 


1 
| L ; i 
f olvin, Vansittart in Office, p. 172. 


48 E 
Esc Chamberlain, p. 122. 
H9 


Rowse, Appeasement, p. 66. E 
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eerly, Phipps’ transfer was in part motivated by Thomas Jones! memo- | 


dm after the latter's visit to Hitler in 1936, but almost a year 
Bapsed before the transfer was effected, giving it the suggestion of 
Being in fact a rore routine than cabalistic transfer. In both cases, 
Be evidence seems to suggest that the moves were engineered inside the 
E ., E. | u. 

Meta Office, rather than directly by Chariberlain. 
What of the replacements? As we have noted, Ecen and Vansittart 
ey) over themselves as apologists for having »s3iened Henderson to 
Merlin. lt would seem that this was a windtali for Chemberiain, per- 

| p 
fps a bettcr choice than he himseif might lave made. 
Vansittart's replacement was Sir Alexander Cadogan, whose recent- 
I. s t yo . a E . ^ f 2) " “ ° 
ed diaries" cast new light on the man who was icr the criti~ 
al years between 1938 and 1945 the senior civil servant b ihe 
oreign Office. (One could argue that Vansittart was, in facl, senior, 
it Cadogan held the post with power). Far from being ''...cclouriess 
E 22 
ENetfective,'"  Cadogan appears to have, uader the cloak of bureau- 
sratic neutrality, operated effectively in the somewhat confused border-~ 
ine between official authority and ministerial initiative. Rowse con- 


nds that Cadogan was promoted ''...to run the Foreign Office in the 


0 ; : ; 
| ? Indeed in the case of Phiops, Chamberlain was rot year Prime 
inister, though he was certainly tied up i» Foreign Affairs. 


David Dilks, ed., The Cadogan Diariss (Mew York:  Putnams, 
E. 
b 2 ! s e 
uonnell; Mhe Office, p. 255. | 
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fo 
m 


EN CSt of Chamberlain's disastrous  courss*. ette trata tor the | 


tter scems to be that he and Lcen worked closely together and that 
EN Uen's side in the controversy that led to the Foreign Secre- 

| ! 

y's resignation. 

If we are to believe his diaries, Cadogan was as much an anti- 
peeser as Vansittart, though less of an anti-Nazi. Infact, Cadogan 
lent so far as, in the midst of the war, to biame Eden for appeasement: 
Does A. (Anthony Fden) realize that he is responsi- 

ble for the great and tragic 'appoasemsnt'- -not 


reacting to German occupation of the Rhineland in 
19326? How lucky he is--no cne F3s evcr n^ntiorix 


7) 


erit 


[nm 


What emerces from the diaries is a man who belonged to neither 


Emberlain, Eden or Halifax. At first he leaned towards i  -'srlain'5; 


~.s 


(o 


es, bet in time began to recognize the bankruptcy of appeasement. 
early as February, 1938, he could say half in jest, 'Breve words 

a - 1 ! ,56 . -A 

er no parsnips. By 1939, though, the mcod and words grew more 


dim. At the occupation of Prague, he called Chamberlain's initial 


= 
sion to continue appeasement “fatal?! 


Rowse, Appeasement, pp. 66-7. 


E 
iden, Facing the Dictators, p. 666 and p. 671. 
p. 415. 


ni tks, The Cadogan Diaries, 
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NUS period just before Pmegaxe, he soujht to wininmize. the glow- | 














Ig accounts emanating from Nevile Henderson. Henderson had gone so far 

to say that, treated rightly, Hitler would become gradually more 

cific. Cadoann meanwhile was commenting on having ''...the profouna- 
: S 

Suspicions of Hitler's intentions.!''” 


As for Lord Halifax, Eden's replacemant, his sympathies with 


EG 
p e r D . 
erlain are emply recorded. Yet he was in the long iun the most 


ble of the ''Big Four.' He gradually moved away from Chamberlain's 
icy line. Even Rowse must admit: fo co Halifax justice, it seems 
MS epproach to Munich was always moro sceptical than that of the 
Ee 

Halifax had not wished to become Foreign Secretary and there is, 
EN Cause of this, en attitude towards Chamberlain'z Gelicy best 
ribed as pragmatic and tentative. He scems to nave rever been con- 
Vinced as was Hoare or Simon that appeasemeat wos the correcc course. 
he seems to have given Cadogan a grect cccgree of latitude for 
On, reserving for himself actions on only the most important papers. 


Fa judgement can be made by his minutes on Foreign Office documents, 


ie had by 1939 unofficially rejected appeasement. One thing is clear: 





> bid., p. 152. 


Wood (First Earl of Halifax), Fulness cf Days 


, 
Ear... 
SET. Y. 


York: Dodd, 


0 
Rowse, Appeesement, p. OF. 
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> 


hal his influence upon Foreign Office plan: ing is far less evident 
than that of his predecessor. He seems to have prelerred a more low- 
role, leaving the whip hand to Cadogan. Thus it was Cadoyan wno 
mS the Buifur between the professional Foreiyn Office personnel «nd 
e political leadership. Fron above he was asked to Implement 
ppeasemint, while from pelow a much different line was espoused. 

The staff of the Foreign Office consistently opposed appeasement, 
nsistently provided alternatives and consisiently pushed for rearma- 
jt. The evaluations of the Geiman ihnreai vere generaliy A If 
the more prominent anti- 


62 
we Yet insir power 


are to believe Lanmers, fuliy two-thirds of 


= e SEC 
i bd 


esers were asscciated wilh tho roreign 


Was limited by their positions. Only Vansittart among ti2 most commonly 


med Gpponents of appeasement in the Foreign Oifice was even in a 


d 


9licys-making position and his fate has been aescribed above. 


As for theother professionel Foreign Office staff, their opposi- 


tion was expressed mostly in the minutes to various reports, in par» 


Y 


icuiar those of Henderson from Berlin. A typicel document, concerning 


Enough there seemed to be a widesprcad feeling that Germany was 
Me Verge of economic ruin. F.0. C39398/3/18, 5 March 1939 and F. G. 
2612/15/8, 3 March 1939 are two among many Foreign Office reports that 
'edicted Germany!s impending economic collapse and a roie for Britain 
in rebuilding the German economy in return for Hitler's agreement to 
moderate his aims. 


920 onald Lammers, Explaining Munich, pp. 52-2. 
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Ting lo-Germon etfairs would take aboui seven to ten days to circu- 

esto the Foreign Secretary. From there it might be shown to 
Chamberlain, and, alweys afterwards, to Vansittart ond R. A. Butler, 
the man who was, after Chamberlain, most called upon to defend 
Government policy in Parliament. 

The comments of William Strang, the Central Area head, and Orme 
Sargent were consistently anti-appeasement, as were those cf Vansittart. 
Henderson scems to have gotien consistent short shrift from all three 

Sand, from time to tine, Ivone Kirkpatrick, the Parliamentary Under- 
Meemetaly, and even the generally restrained Cadogan joined im 99 

On Foreign Office position papers gcing the other way, as might 

be expected, strong stands were diluted as the paper percolated up- 
Meenas. The anti-appeasement stand of the Foreign Office staff thus 
was rendered impotent by the inability to air their view beyond their 
MON circle. There seems to be, in the docur: ~, a tacit agreement 
Ot acccptence of this fact and while some of che proposals advocated 
Beye tne Foreign Office staff bordered on what might be called "cuckoo- 


land,'! there was little reality of their being accepted. 


— o 


631 should be noted that in all probability Vansittart'!s com- 
| E were seldom read by Halifax,as papers were seen by Sir Robert 
jrafter ihe Foreign Secretary. Still, one cannot pass by such comments 
Bas Vansittart's upon Henderson's March 3, 1939 report prediciing a 
"period of relative calm in Czechoslovakia. Upon reading this a week 
OF so later when the report reached him, Vansittart commented acidly 
that, '"...this dispatch may stand as a monument to Sir N. Henderson's 
EUticas! foresight (F. 0. C2533/8/18, 3 Merch 1939). ittle wonder 
that as late as July 1939, the Nazis were still agitating for Van- 


¡Sittart's removal (F.0. C10165/15/18, 12 July 1939). E 





a 








Me the outset of this chapter it was suggestéd that it was pro~ 


ibly not going too far to say that as early as Spring, 1930 Cnamberlain 




















d reached a decision to secure for himself a dominant position 

I foreign policy formulation. |n the impiementaticn oi this decision, 
6 role of the Foreign Office seems to have been one of acquiescence. 
he political leedershij imposed upon the Foreign Cffice after Eden's 
ion seems to have striven to put tne best face on things until 
e, in spite of the wealth of lower-level information indicating 
Ecwent of the Nazi threat. Cadcgan, for all his privaie ra.lings 
inst the dangers of Hitlcrism, fulfilled exactly the role of a civil 
eet: he sought to carry oux a policy as best as pos^. > »:tihout 
ENNhis personal scruples to interfere. His privaice ızelings re- 
ined Mer his diary. Internal politics within the Office, especially 
he Phipps trensfer and ihe Vensittart ''promotion!'', muted the most 
ti-Nazi voices. 

These factors, combined with Chamberloin!s ernest desire to seek 
olutions in personal diplomacy (see Chapter 3) end his reliance on 

is inner cabinet, relegated the Foreian Office professionals to the 
le of observers in the formulation of British foreign policy, part- 
cularly Anglo-German policy. 

Vansittart once wrote that "telling the truth about Germany has 


lways been an unpopular exercise in England; it involves immeciate 





} | 64 - 
ntal, and ultimate physical discomfort." To its credit, tlic Foreign 
made genuine efforts to tell the truth about Germany. Its ability 


invince was slight because of the factors mencioned above, compounded 
















pile general suspicion of the diplomatic establishment that remain- 
in the minds of large sections of the British g.blic. 

Thus, the Office was not credible and, as has been shown, there 
is considerable internal maneuvering that p ecluded a more agressive 
iti-Germen approach. It was sufficient for Chamserlain to install e 
anat political leadership in the Foreign Office in order to wrest 
ay control cf Angio-German policy-making. Once Eden wos climinated, 


5 


E. 2 Es e : 
ESI wes assured. [he bureaucratic neutrality of Cacoven served 


* 
} 
4 


insulate Halifax and, more important, Chamber}ain from the Foreign 
Mice opposition to appeasement. 

What emerges in the conflict between the Prime Minister and the 
Breign Office from 1938 is a political takeover by Chamberlain with 

e concomitant transfer of the all-imoortant question cf Anglo-German 
slations from the official to the ministerial side of the Foreign 


fice. Subsequent to Eden's departure, the lower levels of the 


eign Office seemed content to >ppose Germany amongst themseives, 


"A 

o a . . e "ii 
Colvin, Vansittart in Office, p. 345. 
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| A. L. Rowse quotes Eric Beckett as having said of Eden's de- 
me: "It isn't only Eden, it's the Forcign Office that has been 


c dM 
i 


ec oii. (Appceszmont, pp. 65-70.) 
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= ` 


truth to each other and giving vent to their rage in their ” 





Questions of degree aside, Chamberlain had neutralized still 


mor Of Opposition to his policies. 





CHAPTER THREE 
CHAMBERLAIN REVISITED: THE FAN AS DIPLOMAI 
"The art of diplomacy, es that of wzter-colours, 
has wean fered much. from. che fascination which 


it exercises upcn the efnateur.!' 


~elisrold Nicolson 


Of Neville Chamberlain, Lloyd George vas once quoted as having 


fy the worst thing that Neville Chamberlain did vas to meet Hitler 


| 














let Hitler see him." As with so many otthand statements about 
Miberiain, it has enquch truth to obscure its vasic faliacy. 


mberlain has suffered much from the epigrenmatist, and ';.ai seeins 


have emerged is a picture of the master aprsaser gleafclly seliing 


Burope until there was nothing left but war. His two biographers, 

3 * . A * . 2 E 
sympathetic, have not been able to dispel this picture. It 

id be said, with some degree of accuracy, that Chemberlain has been 

mg under the cloud of adverse public opinion as to rais? serious 


abts that he and his policies will: ever ost a fair hearing. 


- 


| i. : 
Quoted in Frank Owen, Tempestuous Journey (London: Hutchinson, 
p. 7hh. 


Ehe two officiai biographers, having access to his private 
ers, have been Keith Feiling, The Life of _ Neville Chalnberlain and 
Euecleod, Nevilie Chamberlain. 
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hn Americ-n biserepher has recently sounht to provice a usetul | 

















Mary of Chamberlain's life, and in doing so saw fit to divide his 


y 


ok into two sections, cne dealing with the pre-Prime Ministerial 


Bars and the other witn the controversial :ew years that followed his 


y,1937 assumption oft power. in doing so he has provided an unwit- 


' opinion of Chemberlain --all 


ng guide to the contemporary historians 
Bt Went before 1937, 68 years of his life, counts for less than half 
any analysis. Munich and appeasement have come to so overshadow the 
lid domestic achievements of his life as to obscure them almost 
mpletely. 

But if this chapter proposes to examine Kevilic Chamberlain as 
diplomat, of what importance, it might be asked, are his domestic 
chievements? Simply this: that in his life before 1937, Neville 
erlain developed certain psychological belief patterns that car- 
led over to his tenure es Prime Minister. It is proposed that these 
sychologicai belief patterns, a composite of early failures and 
ccesses, formed his outlook and nis patterns of negotiation in his 
alings with Hitler. That indeed he should have expected success 

sems clear. That ha did not gain success seems clear, too, fiom a 
enty-five year vantage point. That he did not realize his failures 

| not so clear, a still lively debating point. Was he stupid, naive, 


llful or some combination of the three? 


Rock, Neville Chamberlain. 



























Phis chapter will attempt to show that he was, in reality, none of the 
ve. Put rather a prisoner of a psychological belief system su cédre- 
fully constructed as te allow no room to explore alternatives. Once 
Tockad-in on appeesenent, a logical product of his belief system, he 
Seemed unable to realize the deviousness of the dictators he faced. He 
assumed their goals to be not unlike his ovn until it was too late to 
Change reality. It was not done from stupidity any more than much 
present day disarmament negotiation, wnich has assumed that the Sovicts 
desire nothiny more then peace and capital expansion. In tle Field 

Oi history, one writer may view the past determined by cultural devel- 


ment while enother may see it as cccnomic change erare they boih 


might or both wrong? We are all to some degree or anothe: pr isorers 
meena OUT psychologice!} belief systems; the ability to objectively 
Wnthesize is seldom found until well after the fact. It is given 
Beene tcw to grasp 'this sorry scheme of things entire." 

Thus, Neville Chamberlain as a diplomat was truly a product of 
Wes early years, in an age that, by own admission, he would have pre- 


ferred to have seen remain Victorian. "The late Victorian ege Tor me," 


Contemporary work on the question of psychological belief 
ystems and '"mirror-image'" diplomacy has been doue by Colin Gray who, 
EEECUssing SALT, has said: '"''In devising schema of deteir2nt re- 
ionships, in composing a deterrent calcuius, in the area of 
argaining-committment games, in speculating over viable rules end 
thresholds for war limitations, a good number of ieading civ’ lian 
trategists created a mirror-image opponent." (What RAND teth 
Eught", Foreign Policy, vol. 4, Fal1,1971, p. 111.) 












Dr o . . . . . - . C 
pacer said, ''was Khan new discoveries in science weré thrilling tho | 
K Y 

LR 


Manda the centre o! Africa was still painted yellow on the map. ^ 
|n many ways he remained Victorian even when confronted with the 
Usque reslities of the 20th Century. Here, he was not alone. Perhaps 
NE principal failings of English foreign policy in the interwar 
ars was lts basis in 19th century ideas, ideals which had less end 

ss value in the face of the dynamism of hazism and Fascism. 

Still, if he preferred the 19th century, Chamberlain was not une 
e of the 20th century. His takeover of the Foreign Office in 1935 
as thorough and businesslike as that eugineered in Germany by 

|f Ber, Un the credit sidc cf the ricord, he combined the vast 

of the iate Victorian age with the 20th century desire for social 
ge end created, as Minister cf Health, far-reaching programs. At 
th, he was progressive and decisive, leaving behind an excellent 

| 6 

i of legislative and administrative reforms. Laier et the 


iry, he was less radical, but no less successful than he had been 


E . . a ye . - 
Mester of Health. In truth, his record as Prime Minister, with 

m t . * . "o Ju . 

e obvious exception of Foreign policy, would put him among the better 


-itish Prime Ministers. 


eet ling, Gnamserlain, pss 


Rock, Chamberlain, p. 208. 
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Whai manner of men was this, then, who created «o much only to 
MW. everything that | heve worked far, everyihing that | heve 
for, everything that I have believed in during my public life, 


to ru:ins."? 


& 


For the influences thet quided his early days we must, of neces- 


rely on Feiling and Macleod. In both biographies there app^ars 


le in Chanberlein's early life which would indicate a desire for 


outgoing political life. Indeed the ogposite picture scoms to 


Neville matured in a circie of sisters and 
cousins which was inclusive and seif-suf- 
ficient...outside the droup, ns eas 
uncomfortable and unsociable, etr »s he 
himself later said, bedeviled necursed 
siyness! --vnicn In fact he nevo tully 
overcame. 


Mis a young man lie claimed little interest in politics --'No, | 
—take any interest in politics, and never shall." --and Found 


501, at least the upper grades, difficult and lonely. 


lbarl. Debates, vol 2e01. 292, 3 Sentember 1959. 


Rock, Chamberlain, p. 20-1. Macleod attributes this clannish- 
whamberlaın, p 


to the Chamberlain religious background of Unitarianism 
BEein, p. 20-1). 


Eins, Bursa. p. 10. 
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After school and a trip through the Mediterranean and Niddle | 








gst countries, there came a six year adventure in the Bahamas in an 
Bmipt to grow sisal. The project began wiih Pign hopes, only to 
Ger misfortune until, in 1897, it wa, abandoned. One thing vrs 
the failure of the enterprise was not vue toa lack of energy 
Xmberlain!s part. He sinalehandediy built up the operation, no 
| feat, and served as manager, oversecr, amateur doctor. megis- 
MAA social missionary to his mostly illiterate workers.  S:ill 
ained that the collapse of the Anuros Fibre Company had meant a 
' $50,000 for Neville's father as well as the stigma of an un” 
Wenture. Gut in sum, both biogrenhers ex ee that the Andros 

¡re made Neville Chamberlain. Mocleod noints out © 
Pe Company may have fejled, but Cnemberlain aid noi. "AE iros 
jthened him, and ne left a man instead of a youth, wiser, more 
EL zu M 
f-reliant but also more tolerant. The more moving statement 
2 

les, though, from Feiling: 

Initiative had become a habit, for with him 

alone it had rested, and confiderce in his syn 
judgement...Sensitive end self-debendent, solf- 


respecting and sanguine, he had cone out to 
Andros, end the same, doubly, he returned. || 


MacLeod, Chamberlain, p. 35. 


ains, iu mbembarn, p. 30. 
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Powerfully we must conclude, Antiros over 
sharpened some sides of hix virtue; giving 
him a eislike of anything untidv, over- 
darkeniny for him the incompeterce of 
humanity en masse, and ijwparting to his 
energy an unreflective turn, so that a day 
without incessant oction seemed a d. y 
wasted. !? 


Confident, energetic, wise, duty-bound and filled with othcr 















Mary virtues, he returned io Birmingham. Chamberlain was twenty- 
EE had yet to enter public life either as a busiriessman or & 
litician. For the next feurteen years, though, he would be caught 
in the explosion tnat was the city of Birmingham. Behind lay 
UNES tried and failcd and vast loneliness that ongenders a 
jetimes singlemindedness which was to so mark Chamberlain's Foreign 


M liam Rock cannot pass by the temptation to comme LNC 


island adventure with Chamberlain's later adventures in Bricisn 
EL. 13 i 
Bun policy. Certainly the parallels are there: enthusiastic 
rsuit of a goa!, courage and tenacity ana a rare ability to administer. 
©, the results bore much the same stamp: en ultimate failure thai 
md have been admitted earlier. in both cases to cut his losses. 


E it is beyond this, in the loreliness of a childhood, that might be 





— 


CER Perhaps the desire for incessant activity can expiain 
"tt his disdain for the Foreign Office and what remained of the 
Diplomacy'. The tidiness, were it precision, midhti wave been 
lp in personal diplomacy, but the lack of patience weighed 
ily against him, (See Harold Nicolson, Diplomacy (New York: 
rd Univ. Press, 1964), ch. V, for a well presenicd description 
the ideal diplomatist.) 
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Rock, Chamberlain, p. 30. l 


















und even more interesting parallels: his loneliness as a child 
Being him to seek answers within himseif, a trait that, whyn Prime 
fer, gave rise to talk of coldness ana aloofness. On the other 
Mis pleesure of being within the family circle iater is re- 

ted in the warmth he would show to his closest a5sociatas. And, 
all, there vas tne deepiy imbued belief in duty, duty to family 
duty to 'the people." From here, we mest troce two men, with the 
stern visege always dominent. 

With family connections, initial business opportunities came 
sily. First director of a copper works, Charberlein soon became the 
Beer Hoskins and Son, a firm whose lint of business Wes tne core 
etion of metal cabin berths for ships. It wes a small c* ?pany, 
loying at its peak 200, though usually about half that. But it 
steady, ¡if not spectacular, Financial success. Chamberlain wes 
Beful and enjoyed '...the average lifz of a young public-spiiited 
Eso He became increasingly interested in socia! reform 
d introduced a variety of measures to al'eviaie the problems of his 

m 
, 


rkers --a compensation scheme for injurec workers, pension plan and 


went so far as to recognize the trade union movement amongst his 


Feilding, Chamberlain, p. 32. 


Rock, Chamberlain, p. 33. 
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With this interest and his business success, Chamberlain found 
















himself drawn into what we today would call civic work. By 1904, lic 
Was ective on fourteen committees, iwo of which portended im futurc: 
mings with hospitals and membership in the debatimg society. Yet 
im the main, even his biographers have héd a hard tins with the years 
to 1914, for Chamberlain '',..would not commit introspection to paper, 
dnd when he once did so, during an unhappy tine, later cut out tie 
page. 
— Still the bare bones of his life can ve reconstructed: several 
Merseas trips including India, Burma, and Dalmatia, a marriage in (911 
the age of A2, and flirtation on the outskirts o? nclitics. Finaliy, 


in the summer of 1911, he wes elected to the 120-man City Council of 


(0 


eher. Within three years he became aen alderman, ana within FOLI, 
rd Mayor --3 rapid progress in any event, espocially co for his 
eoressed disinterest in politics. 

The coming of the World Var suspendco rormal lire foi Birvi 


its Lord Mayor. Having put Birmingham on a war-footing, ne found 


ne; 
>» 


himself tapped by Lloyd George ín 1915 to serve as Director of Nationa! 


hi 


i 


ice. he jump from first citizen of Birmingham to natioaa! 


litics was a long one, into the unknown and fraught with difficultiocs. 
His biographers credit Chamberlain with the desire to serve, especially 


im War, but in the longer view, his acceptence almost hes th» appear- 


16 


Feiling, Chamberlain, p. 53. 



















ance of a whim. Yet, given Chamberlain's earlier lite, action basen | 


on a whim would seem most unlikely. MacLeod reminds us that, "Admin- 


istration always interested him fer more than the mers: game of 


17 


politics." And it was in administration that his abilities were 
most concentrated. On paper --what there was of it-- the port of 
Director of National Service was an administrative job. Perhaps tnis 
more than anything led Chan5berlain to accept. 

For whatever reason, accept he did anu faii he did. There were 
errors on both sides. The Department had no charter and it seemed 

E 


m detinition of its duties would emerc2, if at ell, only as it 


4 


i . i | 8 . 
Barsuec its wor“. What furctions the Dewertment would h 


-t 


O 


¢ 


D} 


became quickly evident, would cut a swath throuch the responsibilities 
of other Ministries. Thus, the fiedaling Department with its neophyte 
leader was almost guaranteed a cool welcome from tha Whitehall family 
circle. 

On Chamberlain's part, he failed to press Lloyd Ceorg- for a 
Boneise charter in the first weeks. When hs later cid b-oac i the 
question, it was too late and too weak. Too, he surrounded himself 


with a staff nucleus drawn from Birmingham 2cquaintances, most of 


Whom had little experience in national politics. 


me e AR SR 
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Macleod, Chamberlain, p. 131. 


E Chamberlain, p. 46. 
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Chamberlain groped through the first mont'is of his appointmert, 7 



















t by midsummer he began to think in term» of possible defeat. In 
Iu, he wrote: 


Now | am in a positicn that reminds of the  .: 
Bahamas when the plants didn't grow. With all 
the Depertm ts ag&inst me and «a chief Who 
won't help, | see no chance of success. 19 
By August, he was cetermined to resion and did so on tine eignth. 


Pe had been a costly tenure, both in personal end po:itical terms. 


itically, it marked the beginnings of a deep and somctimo» 


* 


Icrimonious rift vitn Lloyd Gcorge. Perso aliy, it wes a failure not 
nlike the Bahamas: total, wiihoui compensation, 

He returned to Birmingham and almost imuocdietely decicsa --at 
EN 059-- to stand for Parliament. As might be expectec. fc von 


endily and entered Parliament in 1919, at a later ace in life than 


* . . 20 . * ^ 
any man who ever became Prime liinister. Once in Parliament, his 


name aided in his nct being relegated the very backmost of ihe 


back-benches. For the next few years, he followed a path often 
before trod, slowly upward through committee wo-k, rumors of an under~ 


secretaryship and finally in 1922, the Cabinet-rank post of Post- 


| P 
master-General. He also became a Privy-Councillor. 


E Oo D O D 


a“ Chembogrlain, p. 51. 


meee Se d 


a ihough this was a Cabinet-level office, it was normally 
not in Cabinet. E 
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EMceess began to come in GEMEr ways, too. Exeépt for the Landon | 


















ines and the local Birmingham papers, Chamverläin was urknown to the 
general public. His tenure as Director of National Services had been 
too short to establish a public image~-~- to his ultimate good. But now 
he began to receive notice in popular magazines. As Minister of Health, 
Ind, shortly later, Chancellor of tha Exchoquer in the first Baldwin 
Sovernnent (1923), he moved with confidence and ability. In the second 
Baldwin government (1924-29), he resumed his duties as Minister of 
Bene His picture appeared in The Anerictr Review of Reviews in 


December, 1924 and in 1925 he wrote an articie for the American City 


A A A — — MÀ en 
2 


D2 


magazine. 

More important, Chamberlain gained valuable insight into the 
Meee politics that he had for so long avoided. Still, he remained 

to some an enigma. Even his best biographer, Feiling, feels con- 
Strained to devote a chapter at this point in an attempt  '',..to paint 


123 


him as he wes.' feiling is not decidedly successful and perhaps 


the most illuminating portion of the chapter is a portrait photograph 
of Mrs. Chamberlain, a woman of aristocratic beauty that is only 


occasionally found. We are told that Ghamberlain became ''...the 


nn m nn re 


Bsreatest Need of Local Government", American City Vol. 33, 


August, 1925, pp. 125-7. pc ES 


O 


Feiling, Chamberlain, ch. X, pp. 118-25. 
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t E Mo 7] 
nost self-conteined and self-reliant of men.‘ Indeed, perh&os 3s Bn”! 


Butocrat, dogged, but a first-class loser, ''...a leader who fought 
Ec cand Only, for causes, not fer Pine ven 
Paring @ remarkebly successful tenur2 as Minister of heaith, We 
had had ample ooportunity to show his administrative talents. Too, he 
had overcome his disteste for politics to the point where he beaan te 
emerge as an important influence in the Conservetive Party. Yet there 
no Clhemberlain ''clique,'' no band of devotad follcvers; he rems ind 
e and alone. 
In opposition after the Conservative aàcfeat in 1922, Chanberlafn 
Mere active in party reorganization and reconstruction. He served 
St as chaiiman of the Conservative Party Research Department and 
Mas party chaitman. What emerged in the period between 1929 and 
NEUSS a party organization that became increasingly scnsitive to 
Chamberlain's touch. The peyoff of this was to come in 1935, when 
electioas brought forth a Parliament wh. :valive membership 
Owed much to Chamberlain. But in 193!, wri. ciection was four yeers 


ay, and now the real and critical problem of the Depression had to 


De faced. 








nm 
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Chamberlain participated iy iie tell: that lad to WHE format Pon 






of the National Government in Augusi, 1931. tHe took the pert folio of 
Minister of Health in a Government whose one purpose wes Lo meet the 

national emergency. 

The Government moved with surprising alecrity, but events over- 


took measures and it became quickly apparert that it coulc only Work 


i 26 Be 
Meth public approval.^ After long, heated dédbate within tle partys- 


BH on the tariff issue-~ a National Election was held in 
tober, 1931. The results, in vie: of the emergency, provided a 
Mandate for the Naticn2] Covernment and its policies. 


Ma berlin went to tke Treasury ina Goterni@ant yraoce whole 


2 


history had been called, "...one long diminuendo.'' Yet the same 


EN admits that the best personality in tne government os neville 
Chamberlain. 


it was he who larcely directed ¡ts domestic 
policies and more and more domirated the 
Cabinet. In the day of the lesser men ne was 
outstanding, with h:s clear, civil-service 
mind, high principles, narrow but progressive 
views, great energy and self-confidence. 


Bs Chamberlain, p. 8h. 


E. Eust, Britan Between the Wars. MOS 1940 (Chicago: 


a tet ee ae ee m Sn A PA nn 


Univ. of Chicago Press, 1955), p. HIL. 
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Chamberlain began to EÉrerge es a strong men. Behind hifi won ria! 




















Borough organization of tlw Cco*ervative Pert) machinery, ahead ley 
Bupsralysis of foreign policy whose soluLion wes to increasingly Tegpt 
the growing power of Chamberlain. Clearly che mood of the twentics 
Was gone. The National Government was g retreat from iniernetionalism 
bosconcern with internal problems and domestic solutions. At first, 

3 

the government was in harmony with the national moct, but by 1935 the 
mood had charged, although ihe government ha: not. Throughout, 
Chamberlein gained in power. No aspect of politics could lie quite 
outside tlie purview of a man who controlled both the nation's purse 


ica 


MOS anc the Party's thinking tronie. 


e 


By 1935, he could say, "As you wiil see | have become a sort of 


Acting Prime Minister --only without the actual powei of the Prine 


30 


Minister.'' |f he hadn't the power of a Prime Minister, ne wes none- 
Bhedless formidable, so much so that in 1935 he bevan to deal in that 
long-stagnant bog of foreign policy. His plan for "limited liability" 


Was defeated by whit MacLeod calls, '"...the stonevalling of the 


Chiefs of Staff and a formidable mcmorandum from Henkey, thc Secretary 


- A E ee ee 


MacLeod, Chamberlain, p. 163. "The Party thinking machine'' 
Heterred to the C. C. C. (Cabinet Conservative Comnittce), a high 
level group that met more or less regularly to discuss Goverment 
matters from a Party viewpoint. 
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ler Cabinet." 


What Chamberlain had proposes was, in essence, am international 














Dolice force. The oilean, 

„ein the barest outline...consists of a m:tual 

quarontee by, say, Cermany, France, llaly, UK, 

Polend, and Czecho-Slovakio, under which, on 

breach of th» convention, each or the other 

signatories undertekes to put a limited 

specified iorce at the disposal of the joint 

body. 24 

Thus, in 1934, Chamberlain was anything but hostile to the idea 

collective security. Yet one must peuse and wonder, how had 
Chamberlain suddenly become en expert on forcign policy? What con- 
Mon had ccocurred, what expertise gained, to bringi the Lord hayer 
Eu Uolitician into the labyrinth oi foreign policy? Ti= tr 
Memeto be not in his experience, of which there was litina bhe. tn 
il ings of Baldwin and, in particule John Simon. The in- 
effectiveness of Simon opened the way for Chamberlain who "...could 
not contempiate a problem without trying to solve it. 
= Chamberlain came to power through the abdicalion of misuse of 


4 


it by others in the Cabinet. Not that he was without talent: we have 
seen the contrary. The hesitating and irresol»te attitudes of a Simon 


could only prove a aoal for the action-oricni:d Chamberlain. At the 


31 EL. p. TOC. 


Eeeeiling, Chameemlaitr, pP- 251. 


Rock, Chamboriain, p. 93. 
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Same time, such wavering probably increased his distrust of his col- 
leagues and cannot but have helped influen.e nis later terccncy tozerd, 
-sonal diplonacy. 

lronically, in 193%, Chamberlain was perhaps ir the forefront of 
those warning of the German potential and advocdting British rearma- 
is Increasingly he wes called to comsent uoon foreign policy and, 
as Simon's inadequacies became all too apparent, Chamberlain came under 
consideration for the Foreign Office. Apparently, at one point the 
choice seemed so logical that even Winston Churchill supported it.” 
In lzte 1934, the offer of the Foreion Ministry was discrcet ly 
o him. He turned it Cows for» varieiy of reascns, the most 
important being the amount of unfinished werk at the Excl. 1 ond 
Member lain'ts desire to finish the job himself. For the next years 
he would remain Chancellor, gradually expanding his power base and 
elipping into the role of heir apparent. 
While he watched and waited, two m. ^S occupied British 


foreign policy: Germen rearmament and Aoyzsinia. The Eritish reac- 


tion to both actions was curious. On the one hand, she costinued 


AA A A ne ee mi 
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t 
ie cicod, Ohsmberlain, p. 179. 
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Meereern, et least DA paper; of the other, Britath sought Bo make y 


al with Hitler. The Anglo-German naval eqreciner t of June, 1935 wa: 


















the deal. What role Chamberlain had in fornulation of the «¡roement 
not stated, but his role as chief architect of the Defenre White 
Papers of 1936 and 1937 seems to show that ne wes heavily involved in 
Defense as well as Foreign Affairs une | 
As it became more apparent that he would in al} probevility 
Succeed Baldwin as Prime Minister, foreign policy began to «c: tract 
more and more of his attention. In 1936, le began writing of the 
failures of collective security. Ey June :0, when h? spoke of the 
Rees, Re wis calling ihe extension of sanciions in Abvszınta, 
u... the very midsumuer of M 

ft was auring this time that the acministrator in Chamwerlain 
came cleariy to the fore. The direct methcd won cut over consulta- 
tion. On a few days before the June speech: referred to above, 
Anthony Eden had assured Commons that no charge was forthcoaing in 
the government policies. At the very leasi, Chamberlain has embar- 
passed Eden. More importantly, Fe had signaled what vas to become 


a hallmark of the Chamberlain method, what might be called today the 
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E. ^ y 

3 Military estimates were projected at - 50 miliion spreed over 
five years, with an increasing enphasis on the RAF. (Rock, Chamberlain, 
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MacLeod, Chomberlain, p. 19l. 
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Rock, Chanb.rlain, p. 102. 
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ibembshell' method. There \.as the upshot lom ly schoolovy, che yzarı 
an Andros, the days spent learning adnjinistrative skilis all coming 
ether. At best his methods would be, Tram now on, irregujar; al 
frst, they would be behind the back. Bui, his reasoning secraec 
Bear to him. 


[did it deliceretely because {| fell that the 

party and the country needed a lead, and an 

indicetiecn that the govermaent v«.s not waver- 

. y * e . . 2 

E :sdodrlting without ampólicy. 39 
m drift of policy was, in part, now col ructed. At the outset 
m ecade Britain faced three alternatives in intornetioral af- 
fairs: collective security, alliance, end isolation. Chamberlain 


eliminated the first and would waver between the last tuo urtil 
the middle of 1932 

As tbe months spun themselves out to 1937, Britein found ier 
insularity more and more challenged by the deiericraticn of relations 
between the continental powers, by the conijnuatien of the Abyssinian 
Srisis and by the outbreak of the Spanish civil war. In May, 1937, 
Chamberlain came to power. Jt was a "bureaucratic formality!'', as 


William Rock puts it. S 


3PFeiling, Chemberlain, p. 296. 
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MER, Chamberlain, p. 111. 
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The arganizér, the man with the actstnistrifive cous, war new 71 | 

























Eheim. He had veined tit Prime Ministry through quidt, ste$py 
determination. Clearly, his utilitarian epprovch to problem solvitia 
uid serve well the domestic needs of the country, but its efficiency 
iW internetional relations was certainly open to question. 

To this point tne attenpt has been to single out several troits 
Bhat, in the era cf personal diplomacy that follows, are of critical 
importance in assessing Chamberlain!s actions es Eurcpa slipped to wor. 


Beeweniidhood influence of ''doing it elonz" rcccived consistent ie- 
inforcement in Chamberlain's business and public life. His failures 

at Andros and the Nationa! Service would only have iniansttice his 
desires to succed. His distrust of others was only heightened by the 
EcuPemediocrity c? his fellow carinei members and government col: 
leagues. Finally, his desire for incessant action coula only portend 
changes in foreign policy. 

Yet it is fai: to ask, how much leew left by 1937? On 
the British side, Chamberlain had all but formaily abandoned the League 
of Nations while espousing a policy of rearmament and reconciliation 
that were in many ways incompatible. He was constricted by the actions 
Beethe other Powers. Unwilling to accept alliances, yet reluctant to 
retreat into isolationism, Chamberiain trod a narrow path, literally 
seeking to: 


Walk between dark and dark --a shining space 
with the grave's narrowness, though not its 
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Cad 


Ly l - 3 
peace. 


Thus he vas constricted on thx onc hand by his beliehs Afıd on 
other by the international situation, over whics Britain had lcs« 


mtrol then she believed. The 19!h century in Chamberlei:. livod cn 




















Eond its usefulucss. Set against the 20!n contury dictatois, his 
ideals and methods seemed even more out of date than they were. 

Mees easy to forget today, though, that his ids31ls vcre in the 
main those of England at large. Peace was uppermost in Engl Ishida, 
perhaps to the extent that pcece at almost any price vias not àn un« 
fair comment on the state of British thougi t. 

Me lain did not, lixe e 1530's Ralon Nacer, crusade alone 
for his causes. What came to be called appeasement was vic-ly ap- 
proved. Margaret George devotes chepters xo both institoiions ard 
Organizations trat supported appeasement. Public opinion was fi 
eement. Chamberlain felt he had a wide tce of support and, with 
Complete control of Parliament and the Cahırı ., must also hove felt 
Ehat he could easily hand!e any opposition. Until 1939, he was more 


correct than even he might have enticipatca. 
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Robert Graves, Collected Poems (London: Cassell, 1965), 


po 63, 


“George, The Warped Visior, p. 126-62. 





iors in mind, it becomes casıor to sew hoy ihe bus inessuen tural 


















inet Minister turned Prime Minister underiook to Velizome the Govern: 
ment's chief diplonat. The mechanics, in retrospect, seem simple 
nough. Choniberlain nad been in foreign poiicy losg enough to recoc- 
eee Where the centers of opposition were. Nne of these, as we have 
Been in the previous chapter, was in the Foreign Office. The taking 
Sethe Foreign Office occupied the first six months of his Premiership. 
Belicving that his double policy of rearmament and better relations 
men Germany and Italy would work, ''...if oaly the Foreign Office 

will play occ ba systematically eliminated the anvi-German clement 
Bere. Vensiiftant went to a honorific (and litice elise} post, Phipps 
Was replaced in Berlin by the more malleable Henderson, ¿pd ¿den was 
Sermered by 1328. 

en Eden left, he was replaced by Halifax and the hztional 


ung preclaimed that the fortress of Lhe Forcign Office had fallen 





| Lh 
bo the appeasers. There was more truth then lie in thiswmSsd it 


Beceme evident in the handling of the Czech crisis. The policy line 
to be taken was formulated by Chanberlain, cicteotca by hii aad, 


finally, personally, administered by him at Munich. 
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“Feilina, Chamberlain, p. 319. 
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sin Conneli (pseud.), The Office (London: Wingate, 1952), 
BD. 2/4. 
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Fonve:lientiy, Helifal Wes a Per; Thus it fell upon Chiwmhirekg il 













EXsUSwend Foreign Policy in Lhe House of Cenifion&’. Man and Policy 
Became on- in the eycs of the members of Contmchs. Ever so gracuelly, 
vet firmly, Foreian Policy came to rést at 10 Downing Street. 

meen totmulating end defending Fer&ign Policy at hoffe to negoti- 
ating abroad was noi so long a step as might be imagined. Party 
politics meevre;y under control, the Forgiyn Qiíif'ice subducd and the 
major orgens of opinion such as The Times openly advocating appeaze- 


mi, tt seemed enly logical that its leading practitioner should bc- 
y !ec g P 


L5 


me its leading negotiator. 
As Czechestovasia's last surmer wore on, the crisis tonglea and 


retanaled. Britain and France sought refuge in words and the Runcimen 


N 


t 


ission. When all else failed, The Times solved the protiem on 


we Perd 


{ 


ptember 7th by a leader that advocated ile cession of the Sudeter 
Bea. There was e prompt denial from the Foreign Office that the 


article had official support, which was probably true, in so far as 


46 


e Foreign Office went. 


-—— — 


Ee role of The Times is thoroughly and cendidly discussed in 
History of The Times, Vol IV, part 2 (London: Printing House 
Mere, 1952). See +150 George, The Warpes Vision, ch. X. 





E hedge, Troubled Giant, p. 52h. 
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but now the word --sybported or not=- “as out and tuc prics | 
EdEbe peic. it was Chamberlain who would pay and pay ip port: at 
E hat tüo idea oi persoral negotiatiXng vas in his haad before 
p Times article of "Seplenúsr sth ‘is cleaf. A fom)y lotter daLés 

EDber 5rd says, in pert: 

| keep racking my brain to try find devise sams 

means of averting a catastrops ..| ıncuglit of 

one so unconventicnal and carito bar it rather 


took Halırax's breath ewoy 7 


Chamberlain wes poised for the ultimate action of h's carecr. 















But, at ace 69, having been in political life 20 years, hos vel! 
FS 
i 


ace aitan who Feiling «describes as: Born end 


LR 


equipped was he to 
bred in resentment egainst squalic circumstance." 
To these characteristics we have met so for --the ax bition 


I . the zeal 


O 


acquired cf family and the loneliness bred there, as w 
for efficiency and tidiness and the consumrate skili as politician 
and auministrator-- must of necessity be acded the ease with which he 
handled power. The months in office, the victories won, especially 
that over the Foreign Office, had increased his self-confidence; the 
personal pronoun crept more and more into his letters and diary 


entries. He was corfident that public opinion supported him and sure 


that his course was correct. The thread of reconciliation wes the 


L 
Drei ing, Chamberlain, p. 35/. 


Ibid., p. 358. 
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Erase: in his thinking 064 ia@onmament alippian further and fuck d 
into the background. 

He was surroumded py like-minded men ai hí4:gwn cncoosirg (remind- 
ing one of tiie days at National Service) and was content to heer his 
views echoed. This innei group, Cham5erlainites, were unaoeshedly 

men Of peace --no Churchill, Cooper or Aveiy waeted-- and they hau 
Ne use for confronting force, guile or wickedness. OF them -~ 
Simon, Hosre, Wilson and Halifax-- A. L. Rowse has said: 

That they did „ot Itnols What they were dealing 

math is tre most charitable exptanation of their 


failure; out they mioht...have Lexen the trouvie 
to inform themscives...they all »nured a ron- 


. ^ y 
5 


con toa mst origir,. and its car iscic seit- 
rightccusness “-ail the more in. oteraole in the 

l palpably wrong. #9 

Mhen is lass kind with Chanberlain, accusing tim of being, at 
all times, stubborn and self-sufficient. "In regard to Fc, «ign 
Affairs, he was, in addition, inexperienced, gullible and ilisin- 

E 50 | ae : 

monined.'' Yet it is within this matrix ter he decision for persona! 
diplomacy was made. A less self-sufficierí nan might have rot tried 


at all, one more so might have entered war at a time even less 


advantageous for Britain than 1939. 
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Ip. L. Rowse, Appeasement: A Stuav in ‘olitical Dectine (New 
fork: Norton, 1903), p. 19. 
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Dalton, The Fateful Years, pp. 175-6. 
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When Chamberlain went to Berclitesgldon Ue wa: prepared ta mive 
















Extensive concessions to the Sudaeten="Germes minority, @¥en to the 
Mo accepting, iniprinciple, tve full implicetiows df self- 
determination. At the seme time hz lied nc objections to sosing th 
Gzechs deprived of their special treaty rclationships with France art 
Russia in exchange for neutralization and some kind of tnternations] 
1 5 ; | 
Buarantee. He sawno impropriety in dezling avay a third countr,, 
arguments about sovereignty notwithstanding. 

b Here then was a man who knew little history, who was ignorent 
Eeee, and who, if we are to believe Riwse, hed the appreach of, 
52 

ler Simple-minded susinez.omen."" ene wiao cerlizr in tite 
had professed no interest in politics, suddenly determined that he 
could solve the unsoivable end bring peace to Lurone. Wier? nat 
Eucsndered this belief? The answer can be fcund in the io ge of the 
elf-made nan, unsure in the higher world, but sinding strength in 
his ability to stand alone. Chamberlain s2-. « the Victorian vorld, 


NFS ty carrying part cf it with him altisys. He was a prisoner 


of his class and eminent sensibility. in truth he was: 


nn 


donald M. Lammers, Explaining Munich; The Search tor Motive 
British Policy (Stanford, California: hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution and Peace, Stanford Univ. Press, 1966), p. 4:0. 


2 
Rowse, Appeasement, p. 63. 





Detwee^ two war las, ore des E» | 
zi xs 1 1 i 2: 
Fhe other powerless to vom. 


e Wau many cood qualities and certainly fated a kine: pi taph 


fan that put upon him by Lloyd George, "A good Lord Wayor of Birmt inte 


a 








Bh a lean yerr.!! Yet he lackcd imagiuaétion waich coutd have fitted 
Me gaps of inexperience. Duff Cooper sovant to explain Crhemberlain's 
failures by suagesting thet the former Lord Mayor or Birmingham 
usc the dictators of Germany and Italy, "...like thc hayo»r of 


Eiverrool and Mancl.rster, who might belora to different political 


parties Maa neve different interests, but who must desire the vrelfarg 


EE. 
tier 


humanity, and be funcammratally reasonable accent men like himselr. 
was hard to find error in this thinking, cspecially if coe were 
een in 1238 and 1939. Chamberlain vas the essence oí Vilisonian 
NOOnSCy, cpen convenants openly reachcd ín its most lit2'al sens:. 


his Victorian belief system, reinforced by his individualistic approact 


life and scarcely modified by the tech.-? > wnat had brougrt 
Hitler nearty astride Eurepe, provided hir |i honorable tools wren, 


1 


as Duff Cooper would say, what was needed was the mailed fist. 


e Denys Thompson, ed. Matthew Arnold: Selected Poems eno Prise 
ew York: Barnes, Hoble, 1971), p. 86. 


D. quoted in Rowse, Appeasement, p. 103. 


S 
??Duff Cooper, Old Men Forget (London: Rupert Hart-Davis, 
1953), p. 200. 





This belicf System wası confirmes for Chemkerlain By those argue 


4 




















memes inner circle, "The Eiq Four'' and cchusd 5y Grof fray Dayse 
Beene fines. As was shown in Chapter |, the oppocition vs dividct 
t 


ekea Organization. Thort were strident voices, but chery were 


" 


in the wilderness or mede vp of characters in sons usys not unlihe 
EDDOUSIn's, that is tu say sa individualistic os to be unable to 


T 


Ba a united front cqainst appeasenent. 

Too, Chamberlain felt he reflected public opinion. ftn this, he 
Ey correct --to a point. Certainly ro one wanted war. The 
Buestion bccage how fer one woml2 go to avoid wr. Even now, 30 plus 
Eater the end of appeascnicnt. a cles definiticn ras nat been 

» 56 

found. This, perhaps simplistically, miont be because m jusi nat 
Was meant by appeasement. Pcrhaps there were too many ózi. tions. 

t would be fair to say that many sectors of British public opinion, 
Chamberlain ¡icluded, expected more from appeasor ent than it wes 
capable of providing. 

Clearly, appeasement was idealistic. It thus fitted well into 
the British approach to international problems, which has been 
Characterized by Harold Nicolson as moving always from the idealistic 
5, 


to the realistic. Chamberlain brought to appeasement perscnality 
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eo ines Da 


?/Nicolson, Diplomacy, p. 75. 
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Ir A . . e, € . i E 
Baits, again C ic [mg Micolscn, Commen to EFI! | | ES St rite) : hey | 






















ineluded (1) considerebi!e ¡onorancz of forcion peyclidlogy, (2) a 
sie ol facing urpieasant possibilities iv. advance, end (3) a 
iRUeucy to welcome tranecctions ard agreéMents which, while they iid 
Mo real validity, are caiculated to appezl to the sentimant ol 

the Britisch public and their love of conforting plrares. 
A seemingly logical policy becane aliied with men wao po»sescetl 
those traits. It is all weil and good to exclaim as A. L. Rowse dogs, 
> 


Mrhe inexhaustib!e vanity of the disastrous. old may,'' bot there 


is more then that meeger tru:h in saying that man ard policy fitted 
EN U5r of Britsin. The flaw in Chevherlain vas ni in ynet he: 
Mered, but his reluctance to seek alternatives nhen his offerings 
M n successful, Trat he could not cfier alternatives could nave 


been predicted from his psychologicel belic? system, just e$ could 


have his preditection for face-to-face nec *! tiens. 
Since those fece-to-face negotiatic:. +»: rot avoid war, 
Chamberlain, prima facic, failed as a diplevatist. Yet given ine 


Elements that composed British Foreign Policy, his chances to succeded 


were slim. 





a, p. 76. 


?9Rowse , Appeesement, p. 87. 
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Hose elammntgz.can bc brigf Ty sopgpmarizm! as (1) a basic censuras 


Prem in regerd to ine prevailing internatinag!) order propria to à 
























Megrtny. cortented power, (2?) a tacit assamptign tli t eegnonic issue: 
Were weramotnt and political issues merely distractions fren the 
essential workings of a demand market, and (3) the domestic scene, 


MSc iiicelly, the cocial gricvances, as 3ymbol.:ed Dy the rise 
4 


Rue Lebour Party, thét came to Jominete Lricish politics in the 
E period. These factors, tvo old and cne new, put a cantinvous 


E * * o. 9 1 2 t 
Econ British resources. As has ben sugyssied, !9cn century 


deals came to grief on 20:5 centurv reslit:es. Britain no lengcr 


Me power to actend to the first two eloments and selisty desti. 


a 
ore 


Meeemoring, and awoke too late to alleviate the fact thet .. r rezourca». 
in particular naval and economic strength, where inadequ : provide 
‘a counterbalance to German expansion. Charikerlain thus psd ihe 

fadmittedly limited alternative of seeking accc vodation with Germany. 
This Peality conflicted with the historical lezic of British Foreign 
Policy, the maintenance of the Balance of Power. By accepting, in a 


businesslikc sense, the limitation of his ootions, Chamberlain 


reflected a 20th century attitude. His failu. negotiate his 


^ 


options in a sufficiently hardheaded manner can be laid io a combina- 


tion of the weakness of those options and his 19th century outlook. 


PA Rw ee o Rs 


G E " , « i E 
MSF thedge, Troubled Giant, p. 620 ana foliowing fcr a detailed 
discussion. 
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Lt appeesement was to fly in the feee of the hiwtorscal logic of 
SA Forgign Policy, it fellows that it w id inras Cliamberloin 
into conflict with the Foreign Office (see Gnapter 2). Given 
MSM Mts limited circle of friends and his difficulty in maki 
new ones, end opposing this witr thal conflict, it peromes casier io 
explain his reiuctence to have Foreign Office officisis accompany 
MORAS trips or to accept their advice. 

His diplomacy, then, was to be pleyed out on a baàrc stoece with. 
out supporting actors, a device theatrical! tinpressive, but dependent 
Solely upon the skill of the actor and the receptiveness of the 
Ber The ector's skill was no more nor less greac * n ! het or 
his colleacues. Others might have sought vo decorate tks we, but 
in trut5 Britain had little with wnich to challenge Hitler. 


t 


Chamberlain played to an audience of one: Acolf Hitler. Jt is 





perhaps slighting to dismiss the Becks and the Beves' the Daladiers 


decision to seek a solution in personal diptomacy, the strugsle focused 
On the dictator and the democrat. Perhaps only Nesolcon and Christ 
have been described in more detail than Hitler, but one of Halifax's 
observations made on his famous 1937 trip snows graphically the 


problems Chamberlain would face in 1939: 





| . e e * e 

but no less excusable! By avoiding criticism, he ently re- 
inforced the belief in his own system. Gradually, ho bacamo "hooked! 
on his own beliefs, resisting changes in a reflex manner. 


end the Dalherus!, but the truth of the matter is that from Chamoerlain's 





One had « feelina 311 the time that be had a 
totally differen. s2rnse af values enc wem 
speaking in a dıffcreht hancuaie. It wis not 
only the differenze betwotn a cotalítarisn 

ahd dew@cratic stdie, ne dave the imbrEs<ton 
Of feeling tnat wunilst he ma TFT eined to 
power only after a hard sisam;lc with present 
day realitics, the British Government nas still 
living comfortebly in a world ot its own meking, 
a fairylend cf stranye, if resmc#=bic, illus- 
ions. 62 


We know thai, by Chemberlain's own aunissiors, he sosght in tie 












A 


face-to-face meetings with Hitler a 'coup!'. He was "bent on finding 


I a + 64 Å. . a 
Jecency in even dictators''. Yet wes it vanity --Rowse calis hin e 


= 


A 


'Ivain old Eu. that sent him to Berchstesaaden or was it merely 
Maessenses of duty that had so lcng been a hollmerk of the Craomb5erlain. 
EE latter, a sense of duty so strong as to elit! we the 
es of the situation. Chamverlain was no less wclis- «i pec 
than his frierds --or opponents-- to deal with Hitler. For all their 
fiery retrospects, what might have A. L. Rowse, Leo Amery or even 


mwechill done to deter Hitler? But that is beyond this paper; 


rather we must continue by examining what Chamberlain was eble to do. 
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EX i: d ; 
Eo Fiymess ot Days, p. 192. 


2 
E eins, Chamberlain, p. 364. 
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The immediate advantages Lay vith dit'or. By going fo him, 


















mer Rin vou ld later raise the question of Lrit®in as a ®uppl mini. 
Pi Was demeaning for Chamberlain to fly Ladkwerds and jorwites betwlen 


sana friends and a dictaterr twenty yetre nis junior. Still, 


Chamberlain insisted that prestigs should nct stand in the say of 


ES 
any expedient to ward off the unbearable catastrophe of war, 


Et . . e . 
Chamberlain and Hitler spoke, literally, no common language. The 
translator was Hitler's own, as Chamberloin, necnlisted alone. More- 
Aver, and more important, tnere wes questionable velidity in the pro- 


4m 


mess OIl 


2 


two soverign nations dealing away a third. Increasirgly it 
Med be made to appe^r, despite ti. degree of i uth, chet Chen eerisin 
had personally sold! Czechoslovakia to the Naris. 

Chamberlain's diplomacy had yet another resuli, in th. teng run 
Bester pernaps overshadoved even the whole Czech questions. That 


was the engagement of Britain directly in iv: pis and tit focusino 


Meomeier o! the question as to whether it wo œ ve settled by force 


Or negotiation. And in that question the wheic issue of appeasement 


became entangled and eventually went to ground. 


When Chamberlain went to Berchteszedcn, he clearly tnougat tn 
terms cf settling the crisis by personal diplomacy. His beliei 


System would have engendered such an approach even if he hai possessed 





E edie, Troubled Giant, p. 528. 
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Me military strength lo bek up a strong opipotch. E vis cledriy 
al 


Mess interested in the Sudeten problem --'y nenn, opinion wS OKAL 


Meeprinc.p'e, | didn't care to hoots wheter ine MU cny vere in 


67 


Mer Riech or out of it'', 


68 


=- thou in the improvement of Ancle-Gcrmen 
reletiohs. 

His 2pproach was businesslike and in keeping with his back- 
ground. And yet if we are to believe Sir Heroid Nisulsou, 8 stern 
critic of Chamberlain, this was the approach that ary good britisn 
diplomatist might take: 

...the foundation of good diplor-scy i« the 

seme as the foundation cf good buistne:ce- 

namelv credit, confidence, condiho ct ic^, 

and covpronise. O2 

So Chamberlain was cn seemingly safe ground here. Ve sc. ^F 
Solutions in compromise, within what might be called the ‘Vailas! of 
ihe marketplace whe:e the relation is betucen buyer and seller. Yet, 
Matias the object of negotiation? Cleairiy mot the Suceten Germáns, 
or even the wider question of Czechaslovakin and Central £u; ope? And 
more important, who was the buyer and who the seller? Ii orc answers 


this in terns of Chamberlain's beliefs, the object of negotiation 


would be British security within the framework of improved Anglo- 


A i ees 


67 





68 "RT ud 
feet, ve} 2, nos. 896 and 896, both dated 15 Sepeember, 


VE 


E olsón, Diplomacy, p. //. 
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German relations --a lexical and indeed laud-bl. Heal. deu tlie 3 
Mula anything sc eminently correct end up qe badly? Ina answer 

Meeps lies in tne pe,ception ol ih> neypi ut ing Joler. 1% une 

Mes the ethps of the market plr3e, as suguested above, p buyer- 
Seller relation develops. |t is proposed that Chaggperla»n +=.ght ta 
legotiate with Hitler within such a fremework, vut that Ifitler'$ 

perusal to enler the marketplace of ncgotiaiion rendorceé Chisabarlain'5 

| diplomacy ineffectual. Chembertain, for his part, wes so constrained 
Meiisebelief sysiem as to be blind to alte-nétives when it Vas 
EXUoUS his approach wes failing. His continudoa adherence to belief 
Baan essentially moral preéagram of appcasehent sun it bad become 
wrecked upon tne reality of Hitler's expamwWicnisi desired caused 

EN go aister himself to lose touch wish reality. Tsusho 

that he discovered too late that policy must uepend on power. 

Mien has been made of Chamberlain's i:dividualism, or his vanity, 
AS his detractors would suggest. It is evident In his negotiatians 
with Hitler. Moreover, given the same charecteristic, only better 
developed, in Hitler, Chemberiein came off a poor second. And, it 
Suld seem evident that Hitler did play upen Chamberlain's vanity; 
Witness the Prime Minister's pleasure upon nearing from henderson 


that Hitler had commented that at Berchtesgaden, he feli like he was 
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speaking to Y (rar. Yet fev all that, Chamocrlain al Tiryt kept 
Signet or the fact that he mus cohtult with the Calwiwet bi fore 
making a decision. His inaividvalism was ihus tenere! Ly the 
British sysicm of government. 

Chanoertain &nprosched the first meetings with Kitler seking 
OIT Ve British security while Hitler sovghit the more inmediato. 
Hitler dismissed the idealistic approach oi Chamberlain: "Lut all 


1 


this seems academic, | want to get down to ee Recalling 


Nicoison's comment abcut the typical British approach to any inter- 
national problem as one from the idealistic ty the realistic, it 
Becomes evicent that the negotiation kegan fret opposite poles. A 
Strong case can be mede for idealism going wo grier wnen Fremd by 
EM v-aas Barchtesz8den wes no exception. Chamberlain «>. pested 
Hitler to have goais not unlike his own. be was willing to make 
immediate concessions to get through to ws. he perceived es a man 


/2 


who could be reliea upon when he had given prd. Hitler, 





0 : ; ! 
/ re, vol 2, no. 8697, 1o Septerber 19539. Thusck Hitler 
is supposed tohave later said, when speakiru of the declaration he 


ond the Prime Minister had signec ai Municb, ''Mr. Chasoerlaia is 

Such a nice old men, and | have signed se «- v photograo5s and books, 
fae | thought | would give him my signatui. . a pieesant souvenir." 
(Conversation between Mr. Aston-Gwatkin and uvr. Schacht reported tn 
mo. €15642/52/18, 15 December 1938). 


Mira, [105 895. 


MacLeod, Cremocriain; p. 259. 
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"unconstrained by the British fora of civility, quee his word freuly 
mc would later disregard it ju*i as írc&iy. But cauforiirg phroses 
Were welcome in Britain, tnd for a While coudi ciscuro Yarsh regeiritiws. 
In all Chemberlain's negotiations with Hitler he wes vasuoportcd 
by criticism. The Binertise of the Foreign vificé might have helped 
mM balancing out Chamberlain's views had he been wiiling tc listen. 
His desire to be constantly busy caused nim to seek rapid Jecisions 
Remmi we thought were critical problems. By setking ad MWc answers 


- 


ENcsnmely unrelated problems, he missed th  ^hance to do vhar he 


Moai desired: secure Britain and, incidan Lurope from var. 
Subsequent to Berchetesoscen, Chamber irih y Hitler twice 


again: once, in a series cf meetings at Cedesberg and finally on 
Septembcr 29 at Munich. Interspersed wore several Cabinet meetings 
at home and a series of talks with the French as well as iir Horace 


Wilson's approaches to Hitler on September 26¢h and 27th.  Taus 


—— 


Numerous opportunities were available for Chamberlain to formijare 
Seeeteetives io Hitler. 

That he did not seek alternatives suggested that either there 
Were none or that he still felt appeasement ana negotiation would 


Succeed. While his personality would suggest the latter, it must be 


Stated that Chamberlain's aliernatives were, in truth, few. 
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German policy vas essentteliy 'Machpalitik' or à "Poser palig | 

























The implementation of this wes in the idea that force oc the tiucot 


k 2 
en 


Bi force are the main instrunnis of neqotial In the immediate 
Eu Britain's insularity had allowed her to cevelop hér foreign policy 
meen little recard to that of other counties. Her iniervenction on 
[he Gontinent was --even in Worid Var One-- in response to sincific 
cases. She usuaily maintained no residual presence on the Continent 
Meeyethe purpose of intervention had been wet. Yet in the interwar 
years, Burn, for all practical purposes ariqpierhaps withost real- 
Mat, became ae párt of the Continent, wie m the conceptualiza~ 
E technolez icol Europe. Wew ihe policy or Gerndny ne 
Britain could not coexist. One had, of necessity, to yicld to thc 
MS British policy seing the more ideal (vct not devei’ aY logic), 
yielded before the state who put its own needs above that «v: sai vice 
meses this does not argue the correctness of one or the otner, rather 
Mesuggests that the response to ''power policies,'' especially when 
those policies are in the hands of people such es Hitler, must of 
necessity be couched in the same terms. This Britain could not de, 
en had Chémberlair been so disposed, by 1937. 

Thus, Chamberlain inherited a bit of a mess. But he made no 


attempt to correct this himself, so he must take part oí the hlere 


Tor Britain's continued weakness. In the firal analysis, appeasenant 


Ben > 
ss nn re s up dm rt 
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Hicolson, Ciplomacy, p. /9. 
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Eowonrthae*try. That ic was wartWumore tien thal emra cuas ti onah la: | 


ere that Chamberlainis personality oveisimieng 114 Evidert. 












Med to appeasemeht after iunich, when its bankruptcy was colmar to 
Mec ross section of people. tn this, if we arc to believe Rock, 
Beara “a sieat disservice to the English people in deluding abou 

E Q go à . 1 ‚zu 
Exrdal naivure of ine Nezi menace. 


Nou Id be Gebatable as to wheiher lis continusd ádlie-ence to 


Esseugent hindered rearfanent, but the very dbatabiiity :uggcsts 


END orbility. Certainly if Chamberlain leiievea in his policies, 
Biehs also wanted to and thus they put ac: LioA tna wh*n a 


EE ote might nave injected d sins Jd. Pty to British 
Ticy or at least unaerscorcd tha necessity of meeting tie threat 
force with the inmreat of reralietion. 

Britain was not going to change her policy, then Chamberlain 
hg to counter Hitler with excep: moral arguments. But a 
Gememournt of morality and the smallest passible anouwt of force 

Or sO long been a part of British policy ilat Cnaieberlain alone 
Gaenaraly be blamed for not realizing its vaukruptcy. Ever his 

IStic opponents sought in collsctive security a minimal D'itish 


nilitary rcle. 
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Rock, Appeassment, p. 212 
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ius Chamberlain revr@ated befor faea by edherina to a pelicy | 

Wier Berchtesgaden that could only lead ted war. i5 instincts had 

Peught™him -~and traditional British diplomsey aqreed-» thst somewhers 

he ethos of the marketplace would prevail. A cowprenise betveen 

myer end seller might be possible, except that Chewherlain was sell- 

ing what was not his and Hitler, in no mocd to buy, took, knowing the! 

Buen cculd do little eise save express nora! indianaiion. As 

On Andros island mény years before, the reprehensible thing was to 
Memon so long after failure was so clear. Put the loss this time 

Was not merely money. 

Chamberlain mode one more excursion Into bsersoral diplomacy 

Berore the outbreak of war. In early January, he and Hal’ "vw journeyed 

to Rome in a visit to Mussolini,the object af wnich was '*:: IV 

BUSES Sbpecific agreements, but rather to prozuce, througa personal 

Contacts, closer understanding between the two countries of their 

respective points cf ao 


Meee talks ren from the 11th to the 127%h of January, coveriny 


the entire range of Anglo-Italian relations. here Wes apperertly 
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no agenda and the conversations wandered from topic to topic. 
Do : c 620 
EM! DP., vol! 3, no. 502, encl. 5, 15 January 1939. 
76 a * e. . L . ® " a = E , . r 
Es of the visit and discussions are covered I1» ; ME 
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vol 3. nos. 595, 99, 500 and 502. 

























There Werd goreral $iissiocns to peecc cn be ETE? though mt tis 
Beening declarstion Mussolini stated that we housed quejerpl disarmo: 
Bot tO be practical politics. Chmberidin spadi® ráxt, Quervime 
lussolini about the Jewish refugee problem aid compentine on the Duce ts 
Ending statement. As if to verify stateis lato: mah es to his 
EU Chanbsrlain spoke of his discppolitment of seeing woe results 
bis (italics mine) careful finance ower way years dissipated in 
te ee ie rast throughout tre comvE L!on, tPerc i$ a strom 
EX or the '''}'', reinforcina a feeling thal Chamarrlain was beginning 
more aid more on his own wiihouí reference ta his Cabinet or 
mons. hie vias « decided chénge from rentug gaoen, "ys CR b P 
Meas consulted as a matter of course. On the other hana, nM 


ENUSSSsuSht no specific agreenents and ius:olini was clear.. not 


mreedictcator that Hitler was. 


© ee ne. ee ee eee me eS 


as. , no. 500, pert |, 11-14 Jer a. 





Ehe case of Commons, Rock (in CiuberiTin) tiles the 


78 


Mime Minister's stetement of December 19th, 1950 "cri. Del tos, 
vol, 342, co}. 2517-38) as proof that he placca his ovo vict ol 
British opinion above anything seid in Comeons. For cxauple. 
ENS ve been getting a great numbar of lei:^rs which ccovinc» me 


that the country does not want ths policy (appeasentwc) to full. 


d whatever views may be expressed in thie Mouse, | am setíi-' zd 
at the general public desire is to continue the erroris vz nave 
made ,!! 
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Ihe talks went 6^5, Liter speräid with the manilstary weba ul - 


Benge, luncheons apd cpéra gelás. In the public side of Une 




















Nuts tne conthusiesm cr vw Italien oecwye nace cg noticozbig linprez- 


i 
Sion on Chemberlain. Crowds thiongect to gage him gm in gengril hu 


t 


Snead a WErii, open recdption from the l*elias people. The British 
Enbsssscor, suming un the visit, reported thet “manbers of the 
Embassy heve seen many demonstrations in honour OF visiting statesmen, 


put they have never witnssscd an occasion ven :he pzonle velconm^d 


| NP 60 M 
Meee Visitors so spontaneously and in such = hakpy mx od." Chambe: loin 


pould not have helpes equating ine italian choers with his own belie! 


BE chew. '"pbóblic desire' was with his efforts ta giin 
Brosch appeasenent., 
Ihnen tn$ shouting sobsiased, the truth of ine av. ¢c wás ther, 


Without substance, the talks were shadows. Again the British found 


Be words they wanted to hear and little eise. Again a dictator 
made a few gestures, forgotten almost at the |. t. In the ufter- 


moon, Chemberlain left Rem by train, tn his om words, ''more then eves 


O 
e e . 4 i * © | 
convinced of the good faith and gcod:will o! the Italian Gov.rnment.'' 


comae e o oO 


IT 


[E Count Ciano as well, who wrote: he welcone at the crowd 
Nas good, particulariy in the middle-class seclion of the city, where 
ehe old man with the umbrella is quite popu.ar.!'' (Macoln mu geridge, 
sd., Cieno's Diary (London: Heineman, 1947), p. 8.) 
80 NE. 

IMP, vol 3, noc 502, 13 January 1959. 
81 
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Monte Las his laft contact with th? Bkr5 aictBtdk/ did his last 





















Euteupt at personal diplomacy. In hoih £xwrs. wich Hitleı nd 
Ecol he seemed satisfied with the rezults. Yet vci tih flitler 4 
had bargsined away Czcchos!'o;^Lia and vith Mussoliri cone little more 
Mani crchenge generaliti-s. In both cascs, though, he felt thet tie 
dictators Were nien wno could keep their werd. Hea as und this 
because he would nost naturally kecp his word to thom. That Chamberlain 
thought they mioht have blatantiy lied to him surfaces no where in 
either Bang or Macleod. 

In conclusion, one might ask two questions about Chirmberlain's 
ENDS USt personal diplomaey: Why, ena What vere the results? 
EM uswer as to 'why' r'uüst remain conjecture to some àcoree, but 
erial availeble suggests that Chamberlain acted in accordance with 
Ie system thet was rooted in the business ethos. These fecc-to~ 
Mace negotiations promised immediate solutio;7, Look the meacure cf 
the man and suggested sincerity that might rot 2e present in the 
exchange of notes.  Chaierlain failed to cast his oprorents as other 
than mirror-images of himself. He assumed their goals, in the long 
run, to be the same as his, placing wit^ them the same value of 
personal diplomacy as he held. Some of the 'why" lics in Chemnberlain's 
individualistic approach to life, an approach that did in fect border 
on vanity. Being self-reliant, he seldom sought the advice .f others 
and when he did it was usually from a circle of like-minded friends. 


There existed no counterpoise to his ambition, especially in ioreign 
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Policy; he was an efficient man, higitly systematic end used to condo | 
decisions quickly and with a minimum of discussion. This epect 
per spn=1ity could only have boen rciniorgse by Wis contaci: 

EM the Axis dictatcrs. Indeed, onc look: ia vain, v5po-cially in 

the Angic-italian discussions, for suagestions that Chamoerloin vos 
EU Uns in the same of His Mejesty's Government. 

As to the resuit oí Cnamberlain's peri;crol cipiowrcy, the answpr on 
En iSnce seems to be that since it failod, its result* vcre no«- 
Brent or negative. |f Chamberlain impressed the dictators wita 


eesincerity, the weicht of his argulants cerveinly mavea them 


hi C 
EEUU Hitler's scle admitted concession to Clm*erlain twas to 
Modiry the timetable of the Munich agrecemtis. If we aro te believe 
A. Meese Eiiler thought of ChambéAWiain ^$ "der Acsciál ana 
Count Ciano reports Mussolini as having s2iJ oi Ghamberlain. ''Inese 
NE ot made of the same sturf as tho Frarcis Drekam...Lhesd... 
EUH tired sons of a long line of rich rer. "id they will lose 
tneir ES o So it seeyms evident tat Lhemwerleín had little 
effect upon either dictator except to reiniirce the idos thal Britein 


ght 


did not wish to f 


Avid: fror the Munich Agreement and an equally worthless Anglo- 


Lernen cecizration on consultaticn, Chamberlain's persenal cipiomacy 


A e ee apum pns ams e E A re A 2 


“Rowse, Appeasement, p. 83 
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Muggeridge, Ciano/s Diary pp, 2210, Urano $4vit thouch 
that, "Old Chamberlain is a pleasant fellow..." (p. 11). | 





Imo 

















mi 


oduced no alliance eaecuwwenfr nor oiblep visiole sino “het aiced in 
Preservation of place.  Hogatively, it rTés$shred Combo: igi) 4t 
a time when it might have been wis« to helettes his scepticisv. 
Perhaps the greetest valut in Chamoortcin's person?) diplomey 
MN: contrast it would cffer to the dictators' later actions. 
Ens be hypocrisy at its height: 5sol£4n, assurances idhored 

T cast aside. Chamberlain's personal diploszcy set these ectiols 
into true perspective and, ironically, exposed thà bankruptcy of 
Iipseasement. Whatever the implications of Choaiberlain's personal 
diplomacy, its value, never high, evapo. ist as Tuichly as 
Bes mich qgrcetca him in Romo 

Mer better or worse, no further evertures to wre dic triers wer: 
de by Chemberiain after the Rom. trip. hus, personal c plcomazy 
Buld have no imediate role in the drift ta war that Folloa zd 
Prague. Perhaps it had played the only 16%s jt could by March 1235, 
that of providing a stark contrast to ti ‚cr the GdiceMLors 


and exposing more clearly the magnitide vi u.e inreat io European 


life Hitler posed. 





CHAPTER FOUR 
THE INTERACTION OU DZTZNSE Aw FOREfCH POLTCY 
"Germ ny prepered fal this ver; frgnoe 
prepared for the Wr war; Creet Briteis 


prepared for no wai at all." 


Hanson Balda.in 


By late 1934, the impending failure of the DiszrmarenL Corler&ice 

















EoupIedwitnh Germany!s openly avowed inten:ions to ıcarm brought a new 
urgency to the question oT what wes to be Lritain's defense pulicy. 
ED inked, if not insepareblc, was the. problem of settling o3 2 
Moreton policy tnat could cffectively biunt flazi cymamism. Theo rey 
EN E arch for 2 defense nalicy seemed to lie in recruit, yet 
rearmament meant expenditures the Goverrment (and Britens g-nerstly) 
Were unwilling to make. 

But whetier Britdin was to maintain ! *: tranditional (orein 
DONE Of < minimim of interference on the Continent in muintenanc: 
Ora balance of power or to choose coilective securiiy, sha “would be 
required to rearm hier depleted military arsenal to provide a credible 
Betetrent. Thus, pacifists and some Laborites asice, the question 
Meceme not one of whether or not. but how much. In the answer ulti- 
mately would rest Britain's security and, rore imm-d.atcly, the 


directions open to foreign policy. !t seers apparent thet after the 


failure of the Disarmament Conference, and, given the situation in 





tan 


Bermeny, the inability of Brit@ir to quichiy oom io $ fZonann*os r 
defense policy insured Elva t fereion Ma, ih AE Charme lah CUP tet 


Seeevoun De, al best, indecicsivo end,;as a Tule, rief Testi vo. 


Me teilyr@ to develop an adequate de f€*nzte policy can be rammi 



















Ne question of resrameent. —Rearmanant, ir turn, waz linked to 


e» 
Ted 


Sana, in particular, to the Tregsury. — Whatzvor inv gilitdry 
4 

Broposals and plans of the interwar yeers, it vas the Exchequer end 
inessungle-mingded corcern for economy thet were the areetes: forces 


Shaping British cefense policy. 
ESG, past detense policy could be sed up as being muti- 
E assuiipiion tnet no major wer was exbocted. This feeling 


had carried over from the iwentics when tre pesa had se Weal mor 


v 
- 


enduring. One mejor result wes a militery establishment ima ves 


A | 


materially anc philosophically unprepsred for wer. 


in 1936, Britain had just come face-to-fere with reality in the 


Rhineland. Yet foreign poricy is harcer to chonge thar a suit of 


4. 


NOTES end military policy takes longer still to im@l went. Tho now 


too-distent memories of the ''ten-year assuiptian'' weltanca hoavily in 


nn nr ee 


l E : | 
That it was unprepared was not thc fault of at least ane gious 
Mem britain. See Robert Higham, The Lem iti!) lara 13 


Es 1919-1939 (New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press 
966). Cedogan put the Fereign Office view well in 19:89 mën be said, 
"Dur unilateral c:sermament in the period of security immedictely 
eter the war vas fellowed by failure to secure inteiration-=1 agree- 
NONE For disarmumenri and this in turn by feilure to resrm in acod 
timo." (F.0,. C!54571/42/18, 9 November 1938). 




















v 


British decision-making proce 
lu ten veer assujpption'’ le propasasd, in VSS, no wa ^ var 
for bel Years. Loch yeej a:tec 1919 it had been extended until, in 


END NUN app d, having. done irreparabile damage fo Britain's 


Es 
Ma in trg=tructure. At first, its dewipe changed little, least 
Or al! the ticuaht precesses of the policy framers. It was the 1935 
Bed 1936 Defense Whice Papers thet finally broke the log jau. 
The 1936 Defense White Paper was a baid slaterent of teariement 
aims. Britain kad made the beginninas of sJbstantive wilitary expen- 
L | UE. aedi E 
Bion as carly as 193%. Bit “Whese were tentative initiatives. Mow 
IO com reheisive program wa offered, which includad te first 
5 
peai plen for rearmanent in the air, Schere F. Defense expenditures, 
EE millicn pounds sterling in 1935, woule rise te 105 million 
in 1936 (and were projected to 626 million in 193€). 
The peper also attenpted to balance out service spending, which 


had been long dominated by expenditures on ihe Awy. Yet, as Table 


One shows, it was not until 1938 that money expanded for tho R.A.F. 


-m (eee ge A 





te it. Postan, British War Production (London: HMSC, 1952), 


PI 

"Statement Relating to Defense!', Cmd 5107 (1936). 
“postan, War Production; p. 9. 

EU on 


Robert Higham, Armed Forces in Peacetine  (Londor: Foulis, 


1962), p. 326-7. 





TALE OME | 
ESTIMATED ANMUAL EXPENDITURES OM REAR AMER 


(in millions of pouhdsslerling) 
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| 
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m m ae eee o X | Que ua Tr un Fe ——À e —— MÁHHá—P € co — en € 


Year Ending Marcis- Nc vy Nr. famy 


u ae -— ——— AAA nenn ne — -— t 
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"957 42.0 


Goes A 


E 
| 
A 255 um | 9.9 8.5 


1959 2 109.9 67.6 
EE o | re 2 p" 
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EE c: Postdu, Britisn War Proauctioh, p. 12. 











Berge that spent for the Navy. Impressive as the prczram vcs, it 
EN in the day wher the threat TromeCermeny ceuléc so lonse- ba 
easily contained.  Viy had England walied «o long to recognize the 
threat? 

A principal reason can be found in th: -ish precocuNS son 
with disarmanient afier Versailles. Even ci..r ücbbssy publicly an- 
nounced its intentions to rearm, the British men-iIn-the-sircot vos 
"loath to infer that the dream of disarmament was u iere ves 
@ refusal, perhaps subconscious, to admit that ik^ days of ingenuity 
c 2 


meme search for a modus vivendi vare over for 5ritain After 1934, 


nn nn nn = 


she would have to weigh her effectiveness as a power in conjunction 





- e aga e o a mq os 


rc age, Iroyr eg Giant, p. 38^. 


ame 





















Bares --or in oppositio to en*mies. ut opaobl tror mont fn- 
creased defenses. 

Meluctantly, he Gewernimht recogni the nss Lo velo itt 
terrent. If 1936 aave new dircction to dotense policy, (v WES in 
the jumble of 1925 tnat ihe noed for change first showed thiwunh. The 
107 [ipe © Ers t : z 
ense Wite Paber was the first ottewpt to set forth the rod ger: 
Which Wede reerffement »ecessary. Ito thrust was more «educativa then 


9 


substantive. Regrettably, tre paper, coupiled with 2 Frercli decision 
EInerease the length of conscription «service. offer ed Hitler the 
ENNBEENEy to annokrce tne reinstitution a. Sripttdn th German, 
in en atmosphere cusrunieed to provoke only minimal recriminaticn by 
Seracies. 

Success srecds success, and the eral lecturing by Britain and 
France only served to irritate Cermany. Hitler's prestige was en- 
hanced by the decision to reintroduce conscription -ethe first forme 
renunctation cf a clause of the Versailles ?roaiy-- ana the impoterca 


4 


or the other Powers and the League were made all too epparon*. 


nn nn 0000880 
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Statement Relating to Delense'', Cmd 4827 (1935). 


G 

"Northedge, Troubled Giant. The author points out the. the 
proposed increase in defense expenditure wes only * à millica, thoush 
the final figure was closer to + 23. (Higham, Armnzd Corecess, p. 227). 
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Throughout, Britein talhe! 


Was thought to be a teijsor 


been sugcested, the estime 
past policies, a recouniii 
Morera policy. Yet there 
For exemple, there were no 


En thal reerrvmesnt 


EBD uhrest of wer. 


| ] 
or var., !! 


- ew eee pete me er R o OEs 


10 


Hbyssinia faded before ike lost opportunity of i 


MUS E 


uS 


Ermmeleud, in turn, gave wey to the prelude to greater war 


EndetBqdogeneral deterio ation of thE balahi of newe! on ch 


re l i 1 ae 
Ne Xime aud, 


Against the wider quesiions of lt3l1ian involyment in Abys*ievas: 


SAL int, 


The 


the Baidwin govceroment sought to reconcile reermgmnent qmd pseiriem. 


in Spain. 


much, did mid), hamra to rie out nia 


ary storm. 


tos were, In truinn 


2H" thet dejes SSO ni Pattee 
were several di. Gren Tees 


firm dates for program completi- 


trade. Thus, rearrament was to be carricd out in a normal, 


manner while the hurried pace of Hitler': nsion daily 


yorerlect this tho@gkz. 


a 


3 


interner Mich tre ccs D 


peacet iin 


As 


hepe 
La sal 


, 3 bold departure fram 


viable 


ee 


and 


rearmament were too uncertain, and on the wi ^ tco politiccl, to 


make it possible for the Services to crbark on direct preparstions 


paper. 


a 


« 


thicreased 


The drift end vagueness were to contirve elmost to the deorstap 


or war. As Posian points out, "Until well into 1938 tne objects of 
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Of zu who!l& "tuo nel cicss! | Wives 


— —— e A — 000 e e e U a a ‘M 


Matiayet buys Shi'a ‘ibe 




















Memrew cOncerns of a Chem&erlain fuged with the epathy amd gis- 


k | ms ul 
eres ts oi a baldwin'' led | io a disostycus forsízn policy. Thh 


E 
1 


Beegue Was invoked in puplic end decried ir privata, es: the Conservas 
EE 1 spoygsed a policy o: deccit. To rcarm would Pexpoee Thé cdceirt: 
ENSE as at first rot dche and, later, only half-heartedly in syth 
ee manner as to assure its inadeou-cy. 
But it wes 1536 that was tno beginning of chrenga. The trend of 
Wat has been called the "rechle:s ecanoulzing upon defense in the 

f UNDE 42 A | 
Mames of Cisarmament by exemple ara of orinadex finance wos at last 


re . : t" ls T = j ^ or = -= (NC oS UE SH " M 4 
E end thes Dricishn cavermront graduslly shifted 1 


+ 


ji 


e 
FW 

Q 

E. 


t 


BEN co a prewar one. It was now up to the goverdhi.ul to instill 


^ 


EN X obulation a sense of uryoucy ther would eilow Mi pee vent io 
Bpuseesed on a Scale large enough to give Britein a credible d terreni. 
Further, the government would have to get Inte tho matler itzelr, 
Beeoi ically by taking an active role in th. ecc. oic liie of the 
Eountry. 

The governmant did neither vell and inus deprived foreign policy 


E 
Ol 


the leverage that would have been inherent in a sirong cefense 
E based on deterrence. tn the first case, they were reluctant 


Pomalienate the electorate. Baldwin had a real fear of the masses. 


force, Warped Vision, p. 5h. 





12 . ' : e: 
Highom, Armed Forces, p. 295. 


(eget te 





Fame are to believe Pargeser Genen the Full by-olectran o1 15533, 


meena Conscirvalive mejority of 14,500 ques dened inte @ labour 
2 3 

















- 


gain of L,0604, hzunted A Thereafter, baldvin avoitiai public 
Beeman DY avoiding whe inbcrent risks ip standing fm any pesitivc 
policy. 

As to the need for the government io «bando its troditional 

Pole o? bystander in eaqnomic matters end coke wm an activo (ole in 
ENS lhe rearmament plans, it was ignolea. The government 

een in terms of rearming wlincut unsethl'ng the nero) melation 
between Whitehall on the one hand and the t ‚er anc private industry 
H 

M Or hanc. it thas provided fio ueris o Uug to 
industries to encourage then ever to plan for expanded pit uction in 
case of wer. 

These factors comoined with a technological revolution, which 
ROS tor at least five years in which to Mile za belated transition 
From 1914-1915 style war to 1939-1905 patta, es well as a lack of 
strong leadership (such as might have been under Churchill) to 
Mely affect Britain's return to military power. Simi stuted, 


to the brink of var, Britain had inadequate forces with insuiticico: 


equipment, poor leadership end minimel political guicance in 8 woric 





COS onp: 43. Echo@ed in Narthedd, Troubled 


i SS 


I26eorgs, nor 
Giant, p. 356. 


Li 
orthedge, Troubled Giant, p. 394. 
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hat Ss de L^ FONTS Lice MOT } E Fs } Po i 9 Du | et H rid} i » ird yc AJ C 
Seed,  Germony w3$ conirident tibet theme Wes liilli wili daer — bed vai 
NNNM s Words, anu whac thew vas ci willpower “bs Hot ediquerely 
Boome by thc aetcrial of wen to give if ef faci, 

INSI Me e some in Britain wo derrito) tig. ihe critics or 
Misement have besan mentiored benre-"-=Chacaill, Esen, Amery, Dalton 
Saamo@eners. ico, there were military critics, nen vno conziscenly 
Nes S3Ctteation to the pgor state or Britain's military faite, i= 
meen tactics end strategy, who sougite to utilize che vest 
EL. s 
Ee wwoug^t by t.a 20th Century iechnoiooy. On the whole Wese 
meme e iencred or ncg'ectes, sithough there were notate exceptions. 
E 5s Vice-Aeairal Sir Herbert Richwond, General ¿.F.C. Fulle 
Br H. Liddell-Hart, Major-General Sir Fıddrick Sy: ard 
OS tie R.A.F. Viscount lrenchard sorghc not to cncourace wer, 
Berner, as Licde!i-Hart put it, to secl. ine "technical secui ity 

. jl 6 ^ J MY ps 
rather than the cuartity of force which would prcviae tEz best 
Eusuamtee of security. Tiley strove seveiely ard aı persemat cort 
E 


eiert tie country to the danger as they saw it. [ru time to 


ee 


—— ree Se I co 


E Higham, Military Intellectuais and Johnson, Def?2^se bv 


Committee (London: Oxford University Pres;, 1960). 


ET H. Liddeil-Hart, The Defense of Britsin. (few York: 
Random House, 1935), p. 2. 


Egham, NU tory Intellecturals p- >: 
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Emu the, hug their aionmnts af ini uamea: Iiddell-Maıt as mlvieor 
peu ESecretery OF State for War, lesilu tlore-belisha, &ieMmopd Ss 


Enumee for first See-Loro, aud most susewensfully, Trenclord, wo 


bor fifteen years ljeld high cemaand po, i tiors such as Chief cf tlie Air 


Eus Yet as with the political ogpaseitio: to appeasement, these men 


- 


Dhferes varied solutions to defense probleem. Tne variety of their 


apprcaciies weakenec the strenaih of iheir à gugents. 


r 


t 
[were was speo- 


O everybody ard, in iè emd, nothing for anody. 


} 


de" 


Higheh, tn asking why the armed services were nzglected, erríiw s 


EN possibilities: (1) a failure of le&der:snip czussd by the 
Besdeetoofi d.fénse and leck of interest in : 7") 8 grant iristonce 
BRon orehodex Tirance Amd upon disarmament, I») the lack © interest 
ts leadership in things forcign or intellectual, (4) 1% tredi- 
BEUUNNEEnclish distaste for unpleasant facts ahd basic tlec. iss, 

fo) a growing belief in unpremeditated nd "ec zovernment and (6) the 
Mature OF English public seiicol education; '" placed em»hésis on 
Ene Classics and "gentlemanly pursuits!! to tre neglect c 
science and — M He mits that these possibilitier are 
Msubtle and undefinable!', but what they and ahy other reascn; that 


jen be added meant was an “unwillingness to discuss thot most un- 


pleasant of all subjects, the possibility of another rajor European 


nn A AA 





Were chere existed a wiliingifs5 «o di&aums war. it weite in 


1 ( 


Ee to griof en what | feel te be tAk unci lying Técrer in gil- 















anain an adeyuate deterrint force, the factor o7 finn 


eis no arbitrary monetaıy figure thet can elsure ea netion's 
MENS this we know today. Yet in the interwor years in Eritein, 


t 

tempted with the 911 too obviou izeulys of a separa] 
Büneown 01 the military establishment. hifhem accurately points ot 
memento one can study the British armed forces Mithsur becoming 
dali s 


roc exualc, 


Bpecor the all-pervading inrldence of thc Trz*sury.'" 
Eum wee the Treasury the insirument thoough which tie Chachor 
Brercised contre! over spending, but it was also the Hec orice of 
Brei Service. Thus every Ministry felt Traazury thi lance in 


EN Fiscal control and the realization thet ihe most Fokker ful 


IND 
-— 


de 


man in a ministry was not ¿ts head, but rather the financial ofticer. 
fre Chancellors of tHe Exchequer, for their parc, zrguzd &3cinrst 
service demaids from two aspects, the econonic and the finec:iai. Tr 
Economic argument, framed in the Bde omen cis desire for nop nto 
Berence in the private business sectcr, took for granted that ihe 


-———— MÀ nr AE ER mum en wo en 


I9 ibid. 


PP ome 


lohan, Armed Forces, p. 278. 
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Ecouomy cft the country cg@uia noc anc magst nel Ee Liria ant y a 


22 
Sliaped to sujt the neals of rearımanı n. lae Cav. rngmzpy i210 bn 
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